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NOTES 

A tarce and enthusiastic meeting of Unionists was 
held in Aberdeen on Wednesday night to listen to an 
address from Lord Hartington. The Duke of Fife occu- 
pied the chair, and introduced Lord Hartington to his 
audience in a particularly pointed and happy speech. 
What greater proof, he asked, could be found of the 
triumph of that splendid cause which Lord Hartington 
has so ably championed than the fact that the enemy 
has altered his tactics and deserted his position? What 
is his precise position now? To what end and ob- 
ject is Mr. Gladstone leading the party of which 


he is now the leader? ‘This was the main text of 


Lord Hartington’s own remarks. He admitted un- 
vrudgingly the great achievements of Mr. Gladstone— 
great from a Liberal point of view, of course)—so long as 
he followed in the footsteps of men like Lord Grey and 
Lord Russell. ‘ But three times within my recollection, 
said Lord Hartington, ‘has the Liberal party under Mr. 
Gladstone’s leadership been broken up and defeated 
through internal dissensions. We have a right to ask 
him for an answer to the question, “ What have you done 
with our legions?”’’ Lord Hartington then went on to 
discuss some of Mr. Gladstone's recent utterances about 
Home Rule, especially the magazine article, ‘ Plain Speak- 
ing About the Union,’ with the tone of which he found 
serious, but not a whit too serious, fault. What good 
purpose did it serve to revive these tales of cruelty and 
outrage, so admirably calculated to rekindle national 
hatred and animosity? ‘I cannot look upon them,’ said 
Lord Hartington in dignified and weighty words, ‘as a 
rational contribution to the controversy in which we are 
engaged. | can but look upon them as attempts to pre- 
judice the judgment of the ignorant or the unthinking.’ 
Turninc next to Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech at 
Hawarden, Lord Hartington made some most timely and 
appropriate observations on Scottish Home Rule. He 
pointed out that Parliament had during the last session 
attended to at least some of the wants of Scotland. The 
measures passed may not be complete. They may not 
have been passed precisely in the form in which a 
Scottish Parliament would have passed them.  ‘ But,’ 
quoth the speaker—and his question is one which some 
will do well to ponder—‘ do you in Scotland feel 
that England is so altogether separated from you, so 
altogether alien to you, that you do not attach any value 
to the power which you at present possess of influencing 
and modifying English legislation and English Govern- 
ment? Would you barter the lawful and legitimate influ- 
ence which you now exercise through your representatives 
over English legislation for the power of remedying the 
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inconveniences to which you may occasionally be exposed 
of having Scottish legislation modified in a certain degree 
to suit the wishes of an English majority ?’ The dilemma 
of the Home Ruler could not be better put. After 
referring to Mr. Gladstone’s attack on Mr. Chaplin for 
being a Protectionist (though avowedly only in theory), 
and his recommendation of Mr. Seymour Keay, the 
thorough-going advocate of ‘robbery or folly, Lord 
Hartington had something to say on the Catholic Uni- 
versity question, but did not say much more than that he 
believed the difficulty to be soluble by Parliament. It is 
for the other side to determine whether that and other 
questions shall be settled quickly or after long obstruction 
and delay. The points of supreme importance in an ad- 
mirable speech were the remarks on Home Rule for Scot- 
land and the admission that the split in the Liberal party 
is final. ‘The veil has not only been rent in two, but 
absolutely shattered beyond all human probability or pos- 
sibility of reconstruction.’ 

CuriousLy enough, it was just this point—the hopeless- 
ness of uniting the Liberal party, and the prospects of 
party government in the future—that formed the theme 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Newcastle on Wednesday. 
(With his speech on Tuesday we deal elsewhere.) He 
complained that Mr. Gladstone had intentionally avoided 
explaining the details of what he meant by Home Rule, 
and had devoted himself instead to destroying the Liberal 
Unionists as a party. With that view he had taunted 
them from first to last with being Tories. Suppose the 
charge were true, what would that have to do with Home 
Rule? But Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well, con- 
tinued the member forWest Birmingham, that he is appeal- 
ing to one of the strongest sentiments of human nature : 
loyalty to party cries. ‘ This feeling is the greatest diffi- 
culty in our way’—(by the by, where more than in 
Scotland ?)—‘and it has led me,’ said Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘warmly to support the suggestion made by Lord Harting- 
ton, that at all events the possibility of forming a new 
party should be discussed.’ He declines to make any 
proposal for the immediate formation of such a party. If 
it comes at all it must come by a process of natural evolu- 
tion. But it is highly satisfactory to know from so ex- 
plicit a declaration that he has quite ceased to hanker after 
the worn-out and unattainable ideal of reunion among 
the members of the late Liberal party. 





In the same speech Mr. Chamberlain said some not 
very pleasant things about Sir George Trevelyan ; but no 
one who read Sir George’s speech at Hexham last Satur- 
day will think them too unpleasant. A speech with more 
of unctuous platitude, of feminine illogicality, of unmanly 
servility to the prejudices of his audience, has never been 
delivered even by Sir George himself. It was one long 
whimper about the badness of the Tories and the goodness 
of the Separatists from beginning to end. The Liberals, 
he said (apropos of the recent Registration Court at 
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Newcastle), objected to no one having a vote; the 
Tories objected to two or three thousand. Arga/l, the 
demon Tories are . —the inference is ridiculously 
obvious. Sir George has never been backward in tinker- 
ing with the constitution of the electorate when he wants 
his party to ‘sweep the country.’ His party being at 
present in a decided minority, que faire? Why, get a 
good registration system: which means a system under 
which payment of rates shall cease to be a condition of 
enjoying the franchise. ‘It is an obligation which causes 
the greatest discomfort’: as may indeed be said of most 
obligations to pay anything. Again, in alluding to Ire- 
land, Sir George said that the great grievance of that 
country was that it was governed from England by an 
Englishman, almost always without knowledge and very 
often without the slightest sympathy. 
Mr. O’Brien and Uniled Ireland ...? There is a point 


Sympathy with 


at which the want of ordinary dignity and self-respect 
becomes something less than tolerable. 


Besipes Lord Hartington’s speeches at Aberdeen and 
Stirling and Mr. Chamberlain’s brace of utterances at New- 
castle, some hundreds of speeches have been delivered all 
over the country during the past week. The contest in 
Moray and Nairn grows hotter every day, and Mr. Finlay 
has joined the fray to excellent purpose on Mr. Logan’s side. 
There seems good reason to hope that the joint counties 
may follow the lead of Sleaford, which has returned Mr. 
Chaplin by a very satisfactory majority ; and the exhibi- 
tion of Gladstonian ruffianism at Lossiemouth the other 
day looks, to borrow a convenient phrase from Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, as if Mr. Logan’s opponents were in straits. 
In the Lowlands, from Clackmannan to Kirkcudbright, some 
half-dozen Gladstonian members have been addressing 
their constituents. Luckily their speeches are reported 
with commendable brevity, and there seems little in them 
to call for remark. Note, however, that all that Mr. 
Asquith desires for Ireland is the application of the ‘ good 
old-fashioned principle of local government’; and that 
both he and Mr. R. T. Reid have taken occasion to point 
out with rigorous and invincible logic the wickedness 
and folly—the criminal insanity—of all projects for the 
so-called nationalisation of land. Half-a-dozen years 
ago they would probably have pointed out the folly of 
Home Rule with equal cogency. It remains to be seen 
what they will do when land-nationalisation becomes part 
of the Radical programme. 





Tue annual Convention of the Irish National League 
of Great Britain (a somewhat curious title) was held last 
Saturday at Manchester under the presidency of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. There was a good deal of gaudy rhetoric, with 
at least one ‘ heated discussion’ as to whether or not in- 
toxicating liquors should be sold in the League branches. 
Though the institution has increased in numbers during 
the last few years, the authorities seem far from happy. 
Out of some two millions of Irishmen scattered over Eng- 
land and Scotland, only some 34,000 are members of 
the League, and Mr. O’Connor is very desirous that this 
state of matters should be remedied. He is also anxious 
for more activity, and he suggested that the Primrose 
League should be taken for a model of hard work. Mr. 
John O’Connor’s remarks were scarcely less instructive than 
those of his namesake. The watchword in Ireland, he 
said, is ‘ Boycott, boycott, boycott !’ in England it will be 
‘ Canvass, canvass, canvass!’ (We are not yet quite ripe, 

‘ZESTHETIC,’ GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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then, for ‘ boycott, boycott, boycott, in England?) He re- 
minded his audience that 
‘Patient dint and powder shock 
Can blast an empire like a rock,’ 

but adroitly remembered to add that their patience was 
required not to blast an Empire but to cement it. Alto- 
gether the Convention may not have been without its uses 
—of various kinds and to several sides ; and, at all events. 
it elicited a letter from Mr. Conybeare which for its in- 
artistic employment of the rhetoric of abuse is almost a 
curiosity. 


THe annual meeting of the Church Congress opened 
on Tuesday at Cardiff, with an admirably appropriate 
address from its president, the Bishop of Llandaff. The 
position of the Church in Wales was naturally the 
subject of his remarks, and Churechmen no less than 
Dissenters will probably find that they have much to 
learn from what he said. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in his sermon to the Congress had vindicated 
the claims of the Welsh Chureh from the historical side; 
the Bishop treated the question from the side of practical 
politics. He denounced the tactics of the Liberationists 
with great though not excessive warmth, and exposed 
unmercifully many of the calumnies to which the 
Church has been subjected, and which members of Par- 
liament who must have known much _ better have not 
been ashamed to honour with publicity. Theirs canno 
be a good cause, said the Bishop, who have recourse to 
such means to promote their ends. The Church in Wales 
has in its ranks at least one-third of the Welsh ; and is, at 
all events, larger than any one of the Dissenting bodies. 
On every side there are signs of the utmost activity 
among the clergy. Churches and schools are being built ; 
and everything is being done to make up for the lethargy ot 
former times. That this awakening is not too late must be 
the hope of every man who knows the superstition, the 
spiritual bondage, the grotesque and poverty-stricken ideal 
—whatever, in short, Dissent in Wales implies. And not 
the least favourable omen, possibly, is the increasing bitter- 
ness of the extreme Liberationists. Is it ‘now or never 
in Wales too ? 


Mr. Epwarp Terry said some trite yet sensible things 
on the connection which according to some _ people 
might, and ought to, exist between Church and Stage. 
He differed from that Baptist journal which asserts that 
‘the true Church of God neither wants the theatre nor 
would accept its aid,’ and he bucklered his dissent with a 
sufficiency of good, sound history. The stage, he opined. 
is ‘a necessity of the times’; and he went on to dilate 
upon its educational quality, and to claim for it what seems 
to some a far greater influence than it can ever pretend to 
wield. He quoted Seneca, of course ; he commented freely 
on the number of sermons to be quarried out of Shakespeare, 
Heywood, Addison, Sheridan, and so on, ‘down to the 
authors of our own day, of whom we may justly be proud 4 
and though he forgot the poet of Melmoth, he referred 
with pride to the staginess of Milman. He rejoiced in the 


. ° , oa: 3. © 
thought that most of the ‘impure’ and ‘reprehensibi 


plays which now and then get into existence are 0 
foreign origin; and he gave it as his opinion that the 
clergy are mainly responsible for the possibility of these, 
inasmuch as they are given to ‘ holding aloof’ and ‘ con- 
demning the stage and its belongings unseen,’ whiereas 
‘by their very presence they might ensure propri ty 
from the respect due their cloth.’ He had no doubt, he 
said, that many of his hearers had never been within 
sight of the footlights, and these he advised to go and 
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judge for themselves. He warned them—or seemed to 
warn them—that it was their own loss if they did not ; 
and he hinted—or seemed to hint—that so far as the 
theatre was concerned, it matters little whether they 
vo or stay away. ‘The drama, said he, ‘has survived 
many years of unmerited slander, and just now it 
‘stands higher than it ever did.’ The conclusion being 
that this ‘ necessity in the social life of the people’ has 
succeeded thus far in doing without clerical patronage, 
and is altogether capable of holding on in the same way. 
Thus Mr. Terry, and it is for his hearers and their kind to 


eainsay him—if they can. 


GeneRAL Farpuerse, whose funeral took place on Tues- 
day. was one of the few French generals who had the 
good fortune or the talent, or both, to win honour in the 
great war of 1870-1. His campaign in the North, where his 
raw levies, outnumbered though they were, kept the field 
against the victorious German legions and inflicted upon 
them repeated loss, was acknowledged to be masterly, and 
to France yielded some of the few consolatory memories of 
a bitter time. He did service also as an army organiser, and 
again as a Colonial Administrator in Senegal. He carried 
his soldierly frankness and thoroughness even into the de- 
partment of politics; and it will not be easy to find 
another in the army of France who by character and 
service is worthy to fill his place of distinction in the 
Legion of Honour. 


To the relief of nations the blockade of the East Coast 
of Africa by the war vessels of Britain and Germany has 
been terminated by decree. The satisfaction will be less 
because of the good done by the joint enterprise than 
because the mischief done has been less than might have 
happened, It was a somewhat dangerous experiment for 
this country, but the worst that has come of it has been 
the ruin of British Banyan subjects and some trouble and 
anxiety to the British East Africa Company. Germany 
is evidently about to take in hand and prosecute with 
vigour the task of clearing the approaches to her ‘ sphere 
of influence’; indeed, she has begun by hanging a num- 
ber of Arab slave-traders. The work, however, will be 
wholly at her own risk and upon her own responsibility ; 
and it is most questionable if Prince Bismarck will let 
Captain Wissmann go so fast—so frantic and far—as the 


‘ colony men’ desire. 


Amip a scene of surging excitement, the Liverpool 
cotton corner collapsed on Monday. Speculative coups de 
main of this kind are neither more nor less than attempts 
to substitute the tyranny of monopolies for the free com- 
petition of the market. As such they are not only destruc- 
tive of honest commercial dealings but radically incom- 
patible with the principles of equal fair-play upon which 
the stability of trade is founded : in other words, they are 
at once immoral and hurtful. The old laws prohibiting 
forestalling of the market and regrating were directed 
against the tendency of selfish interest to make licentious 
use of liberty ; and though it is impossible to prevent the 
formation of corners by legislation, it is earnestly to be 
desired that the official contract could be so framed as to 
make the speculators’ game too dangerous to be worth 
playing. Proposals of this kind have been made before, 
and attention is being re-directed to them. 
pernicious commercial practices, corners—both name and 
thing—have come to us from the United States. It 
appears that we have begun to take our literature from 
Boston and our politics from New York; but that we 
should take our conduct of business from Chicago is a 
doom to be avoided if we may. 


Like most 
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Tue Edinburgh International itself was less prodigal of 
awards than its big successor at Paris. This is pleasantly 
exampled in the British section, which is 1017 exhibitors 
strong and upon which there has been rolled a mass of 
910 medals and certificates, so that only 107 exhibiting 
Britons go unrecognised. Among the artists there are 
seven grand prizes, twenty-one golds, thirty-three silvers, 
fifty-four bronzes, and fifteen honourable mentions—a 
hundred and thirty solid distinctions in all. Among the 
industrials, 673 strong, there are twenty-nine grand 
prizes, a hundred and eighty-four golds, two hundred and 
fifty-three silvers, a hundred and seventy-nine bronzes, and 
a hundred and seven honourable mentions ; while in the 
Social Economy Section there are seven grand prizes, thir- 
teen golds, thirteen silvers, five bronzes, and one of those 
mentions which are less than bronze and not much better 
than paper. The cost of the whole great array of decora- 
tions—fifty-three grands, two hundred and eighteen golds, 
two hundred and eighty-nine silvers, two hundred and 
thirty-seven bronzes, and a hundred and _ twenty-three 
mentions—appears at first sight a severe item in the Exhi- 
bition expenses ; but the truth is that (as at Edinburgh) 
all are paper, and that the grand prize would sell (in 
pawn) for as little as the honourable mention. In other 
words, the Exhibition farce, as played at Paris, is mounted 
and staged with a far finer regard for economy than for 
effect. 


Dr. Fuirnt’s letter in Monday’s Scotsman concludes, we 
trust, a controversy which should never have been begun, 
which must have caused sincere pain to his own friends 
and to the well-wishers of the Church of Scotland, and 
which, it is to be feared, has generated feelings of anger 
as well as sorrow not likely soon to subside. Professor 
Flint’s first letter was wholly unjustifiable. He asked a 
question of Lord Lothian which it was no business of his 
to ask ; he made statements about Dr. Menzies and about 
Dr. Cowan which it was no business of his to make. Lord 
Lothian’s reply erred, if at all, on the side of courtesy. 
The Professor went from bad to worse. He refused to take 
the opportunity of retracing a false step. That he should 
have written to Lord Lothian as he ventured to do would 
be surprising had he not voluntarily published the cor- 
respondence. If the appointments in question had been 
as bad as there is every reason to believe them good, 
there would have been no justification for the malice and 
bad temper, for the schoolboy insolence of tone and man- 
ner, which Dr. Flint’s letters exhibit. Perhaps the most 
amazing thing about them is their maladroitness. There 
is hardly an attempt to conceal the real reason of all these 
awkward vapourings and unlovely insinuations ; and withal 
there is apparently a simple confidence—that the world 
will believe them to be the outcome of a public spirit 
solicitous solely for the well-being of the Universities and 
the Churech—which moves to derision and derision only. 
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THE UNIONIST ALLIES. 


HERE is no difficulty, of course, in understanding 
how it is that the speeches of the Liberal Union- 
ists are constantly addressed to one subject alone. ‘The 
leaders of that party are extremely sensitive to the 
reproach, the sarcasm, the abuse, which the Glad- 
stonians never cease to shower upon them as renegades 
and traitors. Their sole reason—or the only one that 
Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, can allege—for breaking 
off from Mr. Gladstone was their old leader's adoption 
of Parnellite principles for the government of Ireland. 
Other men, of the Hartington stamp, had additional 
reasons, no doubt; but even the Whig seceders from 
Mr. Gladstone have some difficulty in avowing that 
they had found him too extravagant and dangerous a 
guide in affairs with which Ireland has no particular 
concern. So it is, therefore, that whenever a Liberal 
or Radical Unionist mounts the platform, he launches 
at once into a vehement repetition of defence against 
the unceasing invective of the Gladstonians, once more 
goes over the old ground of quarrel, and again explains 
that secession was forced upon all honest and reasonable 
men by respect for law and regard for the menaced 
integrity of the Empire. 

Nothing can be more natural. It is impossible to 
blame the Liberal Unionists for these everlasting replies 
to insidious accusations everlastingly delivered. At the 
same time, however, no observer who stands in the cooler 
purlieus of the controversy can doubt that it is becom- 
ing excessively and even perniciously wearisome. — Its 
continuance may suit the Gladstonian party, no doubt. 
It is at once a pleasure and an advantage to them to 
keep their old associates still in the dock, and hear 
them exclaiming in the language of incriminated _per- 
sons who never seem content with the fulness of their 
defence. ‘That must be the satisfactory effect so far as 
the Gladstonians are concerned. Upon the opposite 
party, or rather upon that very important mass of people 
who are not strong partisans and yet have much to do 
with determining elections, the effect is different. Weari- 
ness is what they draw from this endless contest in a 
battle-field that has now become distant and shadowy : 
weariness and little else. Four-fifths of the community 
are tired, tired, tired of these ancient recriminations ; 
and even begin to sicken of the words ‘the Union in 
danger’ and ‘the integrity of the Empire.’ A little 
while since, no doubt, there was a pretty general fear 
that the Gladstonian-Parnellite conspiracy might succeed 
in dissolving the Union and imperilling its integrity. 
But it did not last long, as a passing fear, in any force ; 
and nowadays there is very little of it left. Other 
matters of concern have arisen to occupy the minds of 
those who take an active interest in public affairs. It 
became evident in the course of the last session of Par- 
liament that a very considerable number of the Glad- 
stonians themselves had begun to tire of their leader’s 
one idea, and were quite prepared—were even eager—to 


give the great Irish question ‘ the go-by, in pursuit of 


objects more dear to British Radicalism and more likely 
to kindle the enthusiasm of the masses at election time. 
Since the Laboucheres of the Gladstonian party started 
on that line, drawing many impatient but not uncal- 
culating spirits after them, the London strike has 
opened some profoundly important social questions to 
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the public view; and the general result has been a 
further withdrawal of attention from the dwindling 
dangers of a victory for Parnellism. ‘That being so, 
what most men who concern themselves with politics 
want to know is this: How do the Conservative forces 
of the country, and how do the moderate Liberals and 
old Radicals now associated with them, stand in pre- 
sence of these new Radical and Socialist movements ? 
and how in relation to each other so far as these move- 
ments are concerned ? What their position is in regard 
to Home Rule is sufficiently well understood ; and it 
really does not appear necessary to say much more 
about it. There is another matter. There is new 
matter ; and the better judgments in the country de- 
clare, we believe, that it has become, or is becoming, 
much more important. A consciousness of this changed 


state of things was detected in the recent suggestions of 


Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington for the blend- 
ing of the Liberal and Conservative supporters of the 
Government under a new name ; and the most interest- 
ing question of the moment is whether such a fusion 
can be brought about. Whether it can or not depends, 
not upon agreement between the leaders of the two 
parties—(for two parties they still are, though one 
common purpose has united them) —but on the 
satisfaction of the rank and file of both with the 
terms of the agreement. Does it, as Mr. Chamberlain 


seems to intimate in his speech in reply to a vote of 


thanks at Newcastle, depend upon a pretty complete 
adoption of his own views of legislative action ? or may 
the other side—the Conservative side—rely with some 


confidence that the Liberal Unionists have no idea of 


facing Revolutionary Radicalism with sops dipped in 
the Laboucherian pan? Such questions as these are in 
the minds of most men when they read platform 
speeches just now. That is what they want to know 
about more than anything else, whether they be 
Unionist Radicals or Unionist Conservatives ; and they 
will come no nearer to each other till these questions 
have been more fully and satisfactorily answered. So 
far, the Radical section has much more reason to be 
content than the Conservative. But the Conservative 


leaders have yet to speak. 


THE DEVILRY OF TOBACCO. 


TEVHE circumstances that make it injudicious as well 
_ as immoral to take tobacco are many and varie- 


gated. Not all, it is true, are touched with the fearful 
energy of the fact that your cannibal turns up his nose 


at the meat of vour habitual smoker, and will none of 


him because he is ruined, as an article of diet, by the 
absorption of nicotine. In these lurid latter days when 
anthropophagy seems no more impossible than any other 
form of Radicalism, there can be no doubt'’that a circum- 
stance of this sort should give the philosophic pause; 
for it is obvious that if the consumption of tobacco 
unfits you for what may presently be your function, 
and so inflicts a certain injury, both physical and moral, 


on your neighbour, then by the rules of the game ol 


altruism you are bound to put off the habit, and pre- 
pare yourself with what heart you may for any and 
every contingency that may arise. It Is a nuisance, 
no doubt; but philanthropy knows no law, and 
the action of those good folks who are all agog 
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to encourage the revolt of unskilled labour—to say 
nothing of those others who are all for creating 
Ireland at the expense of Great Britain and the 
Colonies—has made it plain that the whole duty of 
man is to fit himself for the tureen : in other words, to 
give up smoking in the present to the end that he may 
not lie cold upon the palate of the future. Perhaps 
the position is a little excessive ; but Mr. Gladstone has 
rehabilitated inconstancy, and just now the tendencies 
of society are making so strongly for suicide that the 
idea has but to be known to become a moral influence. 
And the best is, there is really no reason why it should 
not. Now is the great age of fads, and this would 
make as good a fad as most. And fad is modern for 
superstition, and with superstition, called by whatever 
name, the very gods contend without advantage. 

The discovery that the women’s rights programme 
will henceforth include full liberty of tobacco is less 
potent an argument than this of the need of the 
coming anthropophagist ; but it is potent enough, and 
Mr. J. D. Hunting has written an article in The 
National Review to show that herein consists a verit- 
able peril to the race. It is not exactly known why 
the women of England have hitherto refrained from 
pipes ; but it is generally surmised that they have done 
so at the instance of their men folk. 
long been evident that smoking is a vice. They know, 
as Mr. Hunting puts it, ‘the evils of the habit they 
delight in, and that is the reason of reasons why ‘ they 
desire to keep women from it in the future as in the 
past.” Their arguments, it is true, have all been drawn 
from the arsenal of sentimentalism ; but women—whose 


To these it has 


‘natural unselfishness and timidity make them shrink 
from interfering with the pleasures of others "—have so 
far been content to accept them as unanswerable. But 
this, all this, was in the olden time long ago: when you 
knew you were talking to a woman of quality ‘ because 
she swore so, and drunkards in petticoats were not 
much less common than drunkards in the other things ; 
and now the end of it has come. ‘Is smoking bad for 
women ?°? asks Mr. Hunting; ‘then is it bad for men. 
Is smoking unbecoming in the one sex ? Then is it in 
the other.” Tobacco is said to soothe and to cheer ; it 
is certain that there are millions of women who stand 
in need of both sedatives and stimulants ; and to debar 
them longer from tobacco, which is both stimulant and 
sedative, is nowadays beyond the capacity of man. They 
have discovered its uses, as they have discovered those 
of knickerbockers, votes, fiction, the British Associa- 
tion, Shakespeare, and some branches of the Civil Ser- 
vice. ‘It is my onl y weakness, says Miss Hope Temple ; 
the Empress of Austria smokes, and ‘it is rumoured’ 
that ‘some of our Princesses and the ladies of their 
household’ do likewise ; not only does ‘an art-student 
in London, well beknown to our author, ‘puff at 
her pipe as daylight fades’ (the statement is idyllic, 
but the verse appears to be unintentional) as she 
‘walks home from the school at which she works,’ but 
the simple dhudeen and the more luxurious briar are 
coming into favour with her kind; there are country- 
houses in whose smoking-rooms ‘it is no uncommon 
thing for the ladies to join the gentlemen,’ etc. ; and 
all the rest of it. Tobacco, in a word, is now the spoil 
of the Sex, and in a little while the heroine of fiction 
will win the hero by asking him for a fill from his pouch, 
VOL. II. 
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and he and she will plight their troth not by breaking 
gold but by exchanging meerschaums. ‘ He paused to 
look, and surely no Millais ever painted were lovelier 
than the picture that met his enraptured gaze. A dainty 
G.B.D. between her pearly teeth, she was°— and there 
you have asentence from the new Miss Braddon. ‘“ Ay 
de mi!” sighed the Princess, with a flash from her ox- 
like and starry eyes that reverberated like the clash of 
Wagnerian trumpets through the inmost fibres of his 
being; and from a Satsuma bowl in onyxes and ham- 
mered silver yet fragrant with the memories of the 
Summer Palace, she replenished with a lithe yet pan- 
therine grace the bowl of her great Aficionado with 
kanaster’?; and there you have a forecast of the 
emancipated Ouida. She, to be sure, has never feared 
tobacco: most of her wicked women smoke, and one 
of them—one wickeder than all the others—was de- 
bauched and mannish enough to light her weeds with 
fusees in the house—at the fireside of unlawful love. 
But one feels that, so far as tobacco is concerned, 
the half of her capacities has yet to be revealed. One 
feels, too, that with the women of Messrs. Howells and 
James ‘all smoking and all damned’ the future of the 
novel is even less gay than one thought. And that is 
saying much. 

As for the future of the race, that is something 
beside which the coming novel is as a star for bright- 
ness and for cheerfulness is as the gallant little vint- 
age of Saumur. Once Dr. B. W. Richardson smoked ; 
but now Dr. B. W. Richardson smokes no more. His 
reasons are such as do equal honour to his head and 
heart. He does not ‘hesitate to say’—when did any 
theorist ever ‘ hesitate to say’ ?—that if ‘a community 
of both sexes, whose progenitors were finely formed and 
powerful, were to be trained to the early practice of 
smoking, and if marriage were to be confined to smokers,’ 
the result would be ‘an apparently new and physi- 
cally inferior’—the italics are not ours but Dr. 
B. W. Richardson’s—‘ race of men and women. To 
the Tobacco Fiend, indeed, the Drink Demon is as 
moonlight unto sunlight, or as the prose of Besant to 
the prose of Dickens. His ‘ toxic influences’ are not 
transitory, and the other’s are. If you yield to him to 
the extent of ‘ moderate quantities habitually taken, 
you fall a prey to ‘ chronic nicotism of the system,’ and 
expire under the effects of a process which ‘ somewhat 
resembles that of tanning.” Then you are disdained by 
the anthropophagist ; you have added a new tedium to 
the fictive art ; you are doomed to the production of a 
set of beings ‘ apparently new and physically inferior” ; 
your best use is to point a moral for Mr. J. D. Hunting 
and adorn the tale of Dr. B. W. Richardson. To 
know all this, and to persist in the cult of pipes and 
the still worship of cigars, is to emulate Prince Bis- 
marck and the hero of the new story in Blackwood ; is 
to be greater than fortune and the master of one’s fate 
—as all good smokers are. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR THE 
MILLION. 
WRITER in this month’s Nineteenth Century 
draws attention to the very striking development 
of what is known as University Extension which has 
taken place during the last fourteen years in England, 
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and, like the great majority of writers on educational 
matters, indulges in glowing anticipations of the results 
which are to follow from bringing the ‘ Universities in 
contact with the people.’ He is not less sure that 
the sun which sets to-day will rise to-morrow, than 
that a ‘serious interest in literature, in philosophy, in 
history, in science,’ is about to take hold of the middle 
and the lower-middle classes, and that in a few short 
years ‘an education as liberal, as systematic, as 
thorough, as that to be got by attending Oxford or 
Cambridge, will be dispensed to the poorest and hum- 
blest in the land. And all this is to be accomplished, 
how ?>—How but by means of courses of not less 
than twelve Extension Lectures in each subject, and 





evening classes. Assuredly it is not because of any 
tendency to underrate the value of popular education, 
nor from any desire to see the Extension movement 
checked, that we deprecate the use of hyperbole of 
this sort. But it is a pity if, in the enthusiasm 
of a missionary movement, exaggerated notions of 
what can be accomplished are being put into the 
minds of those for whose benefit the movement is 
carried on. ‘To let a working-man imagine that after 
attending a dozen lectures, reading a text-book at 
odd hours, and giving fair answers to a few examina- 
tion questions, he has achieved the same educational 
results as a student at, say, a Scottish University 
who attends the usual course of nearly a hundred 
lectures, makes his reading the sole occupation of his 
working-time, and gets even a merely decent ‘ class- 
certificate, is to deceive that working-man and give him 
a totally false standard by which to measure his acquire- 
ments. Yet that is what such unguarded expressions 
as those with which the article in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury abounds are eminently calculated to do. 

It is obvious, of course, that it can never do anything 
but good to awaken people’s minds and increase their 
intellectual range by arousing their interest in anything 
which is new to them. Popular lectures (and most 
Extension Lectures are neither more nor less than that), 
popular hand-books and dictionaries, popular periodicals, 
can do and are doing an immensity of good in this direc- 
tion. But the good will be quite counteracted if the 
result is to encourage a false idea of knowledge and 
acquirement instead of to open the popular mind toa yet 
livelier sense than before of its comparative ignorance. 
If the latter result could be effected by what is called 
popular education, the voice of educated opinion 
would at length have a chance of making itself 
heard and of being listened to in the whole conduct 
of national life; but if not, then the voice of educated 
opinion will be only the more effectually drowned in the 
increasingly discordant clamour of a self-sufficient and 
half-educated democracy. It is the ever-recurring 
difficulty of levelling-up without at the same time 
levelling-down and losing in the equal dulness of 
democratic mediocrity the high standards and solid 
attainments which cannot in their very nature be 
popularised. It is beyond all doubt that in a small 
number of cases the opportunities which Extension 
Lectures afford will be used in such a way as to justify 
even tall talking about results. ‘There are always a 
few ardent spirits who have the brains and the enthu- 
siasm to persevere in spite of obstacles insurmountable 
to the vast majority, and who will be enormously 
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assisted by the University Extension movement. ‘This 
minority, in so far as it belongs to the male sex, has 
never wanted stepping-stones to the Universities ; and 
it is thus easy to see why the Extension Lectures are 
so largely attended by women, and why women occupy 
a prominent place in Extension honour-lists. But it is 
vain to imagine that the University Extension can 
accomplish for the generality of the people what it can 
achieve only in cases of high individual capacity. 

For the mass of its students the University Exten- 
sion can only inform, it cannot educate. ‘This for two 
reasons : the schooling of most of the students has been 
imperfect, and the students themselves have not the 
time to go thoroughly to the heart of any single subject. 
A very large part of the value of education consists in 
the mental training which is acquired during its pro- 
cess: this is lamentably deficient in the case of people 
whose schooling stopped short when they could read, 
write, and cast accounts, and it cannot be got by 
skimming superficially over a variety of subjects 
through the easy medium of popular lectures and 
popular hand-books. There is no royal road to learn- 
ing, and it is only a picked few among the ‘ masses’ 
who can make time and find energy for coming to close 
grips with any one subject. The readiness with which 
efforts such as those being made on a great scale in 
connection with the Extension movement are responded 
to by the * people who cannot come to the Universities’ 
cannot but strike and encourage—perhaps extrava- 
gantly—every one who takes a part in them. But 
when the results are tested twelve months after the 
delivery of the lectures, it is found that a more sober 
view has to be taken of what can be accomplished, 
and the hollowness of exaggerated anticipations is 
realised. ‘The University Extension movement looks 
like becoming a great factor in popular education. — It 
would fulfil its mission none the less effectively if 
it confined its professions to what it is capable of 
performing. 

Strange things have been done in the name of 
Liberty: as strange are done in the name of Edu 
cation by some of those who interest themselves 
in the Extension movement. Not content with pre- 
tending to put the purely educational resources of the 
Universities in their entirety within the reach of every- 
body everywhere, they go on to complete the academic 
training of their students by a fortnight’s jaunt to a 
University centre, where they are put through a series 
of academic experiences, so that they may as it were 
taste the flavour of real academic life, and so round off 
the ‘ systematic’ course of education provided for them. 
The Edinburgh University Autumn Gathering which is 
just over is of this kind. It lacked only a shapely 
chorus of undergraduates, some one to start the Old 
Hundredth in the class-room before the lecturer ap- 
peared, and a sham Rectorial Election to make the 
illusion complete. ‘The Gathering will do no harm, 
and it affords a pleasant opportunity for a holiday 
under the pretext of something else ; but in the per- 
fect seriousness and the lofty professions with which it 
was inaugurated and carried through, it is deplorably 
significant of the inadequate conceptions of the mean- 
ing of higher education entertained by some of those 
persons who have found an occupation in promoting 
the new movement. 
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MR. QUILTER AGAIN. 


‘Be says Livy, recounting a prodigy, * Bos locutus 
est. It is not difficult to imagine the stupe- 

faction of the Roman mind as the animal held forth ; 
for some such feeling is ours as Mr. Harry Quilter 
proceeds t to squeak and gibber in The Pall Mall Gazette 
on the subject of ‘ Wilkie Collins... Why not West- 
minster Abbey ? The performance is indeed a prodigy: a 
prodigy of bad writing and bad taste ; a saying of every- 
thing that ought to be left unsaid; a very miracle of un- 
mannerliness. It is hardly worth while to argue seriously 
the question it raises, or many reasons for the why not 
might be given ; but it would be abnormal to take Mr. 
Harry Quilter seriously. Nobody ever thought, perhaps 
not even Mr. Harry Quilter, that Wilkie Collins should 
be buried in Westminster Abbey. Yet how cruel is this 
melancholy exhibition to the memory of the dead 
novelist! to him from whom the writer received ‘ the 
most generous and unassuming literary help which a 
Mr. Quilter 
night well have indulged in a little gratitude; and yet 

his return is to illustrate by still another example the 
truth of that ancient proverb, ‘Save me from my friends.” 

And how ill-chosen the time! An excellent writer, an 
estimable man, had just passed from our midst. The 
words of decent and reasonable praise were on men’s lips. 
They remembered the pleasant and the quiet hours 
they had spent with his creations: it was not the time, 
one felt, for exactly judging. But Mr. Quilter rushes 
in, jingling his guineas and abusing his betters; and 


great man could render to a beginner’! 


the result of his intercession is that it has to be recog- 
nised that to lodge his hero—or his stalking-horse, he 
makes the terms convertible—in those mansions where 
the mightiest of Britain rest would have been a 
mockery to them and to him. 

Having an uneasy feeling how all this bunkum might 
be taken, Mr. Quilter proceeds to flaunt his purse by 
There must be, in West- 
minster Abbey of course, a suitable memorial, and then 


ray of proving his sincerity. 


he will ‘head the list of contributors thereto with a sub- 
You cannot 
make a mistake in reading, you need not rub your eyes, 


scription of 100 (one hundred) guineas.” 


you need not impute crimes to the printers. Mr. 
Quilter has written the sum both in words and figures. 
This in itself is eminently satisfactory, but Mr. 
Quilter must be just before he is generous, he must 
not rob Peter to pay Paul; and he may therefore be 
reminded with the utmost delicacy—for the subject, we 
fear, may not be agreeable—of the 100 (one hundred) 
poets baked, as one might say, in The Universal 
Review, and who, as the Review lay opened, at once 
began to sing: to little purpose, however, it not being 
the Quilterian custom to pay (except under the 
pressure of a lawyer's letter) for brief carollings like 
theirs. Let him reflect how many poets past, present, 
and future his hundred guineas would make happy ; 
and perhaps he even might ‘ tak’ a thought an’ men’. 
But all Mr. Quilter’s thoughts do not run on guineas 
and monuments ; he has also a good deal to say about 
the ‘later Victorian littérateurs.’ Of these he has the 
lowest possible opinion, and he is at his best (or worst) 
in showing them up. How noble his disdain! how 
burning his wrath at those wretches ‘who fatten 
upon the exhumed ach evements of the past, or 
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earn a shameful existence by belittling those of the 
Even (it might seem), even The Uni- 
versal Review and its Editor: so lost are these mis- 
creants to shame! Yet one would think that even 


present” ! 


they inust feel the effects of so enormous an attack. At 
least let Mr. Quilter think so, for his proposals have 
fallen singularly flat: no one, save to mock, has 
noted what he said. The difference between Wilkie 
Collins and Mr. Harry Quilter is indeed infinite ; but, 
then, so is the difference between Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins. If we had to come down to the one then 
‘by the rule that made the horse-tail bare’ we must 
have come down to the other. Yet there is one condi- 
tion under which even the ‘later Victorian Jittérateurs” 
would consent to the reservation of a space in West- 
minster Abbey for Mr. Harry Quilter. He must take 
immediate possession thereof. Subscribers would not 
be wanting for a suitable memorial ; the hundred poets 
would labour o’er his epitaph. With what emotion 
would men not contemplate the ‘star-y-pointing pyra- 
mid,’ if only they were sure that the editor of The 
Universal Review was under it! with what a sigh 
of relief they would turn away if only they were sure 
that they had heard the last—y es, positively the last— 
of Mr. Harry Quilter. 


‘ONE MAN ONE VOTE, 
N\ R. COURTNEY, who always thinks before he 
t 


speaks, has done good service in recalling one 
point in the Gladstonian programme which is too often 
overlooked, and to which scarcely enough attention is 
drawn by Unionist speakers. He has reminded us how 
since the first introduction of the Home Rule scheme, 
the promoters of the measure have entirely abandoned 
one of the most important features of the bill, and 
instead of relieving the Imperial Parliament of the 
presence of the Parnellite members, have decided to 
inflict them in undiminished numbers and with an un- 
impaired power of mischief upon the Scots and English 
members whom they have so long been busied in 
obstructing. It is one of the most semnanicidie features 
of Mr. Gladstone’s plan for destroying the Constitution, 
that though it is utterly bad and unworkable as first pro- 
pounded, it becomes, if possible, worse the moment its 
friends begin to tinker it. It isnot uncommon for Parnel- 
lites to taunt their Unionist opponents for their condem- 
nation of either alternative. The Irish members are to 
go, and the Unionist condemns their removal. They are 
to be retained, and he equally condemns their retention. 
What inconsistency, say the Parnellites—what a stub- 
born and impractical generation! But the charge lies 
very light on the Unionist conscience. ‘There are some 
things which are so bad that the only way to mend 
them is to end them. ‘I will break in your front 
door and steal your spoons,’ says the burglar to 
the householder ; and the householder objects. ‘ Ah, 
then, I will break in your back window and steal 
your spoons, says the burglar ; and still the house- 
holder is not pleased. The fact is, he does not 
In the same way, 





want his spoons stolen at all. 
the Unionist’s position is perfectly clear. He does 
not want a Parliament in Dublin at all, and neither 
the bribe held out by those who offer to remove 
the Parnellites from Ww estminster, nor the threat of 
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those who wish to keep them there, alters or can alter 
his attitude towards the main question. It appears, 
however, that for the present we have only one of these 
alternatives to consider, for the prevailing opinion 
among the Gladstonians seems to be that the plan 
which involves the retention of the Parnellites is likely 
to prove the less disastrous to their projects. There 
is no reason, however, why this belief should be justi- 
fied ; and it will probably be as well if Unionists devote 
some time and attention to the task of directing public 
opinion to the nature and consequences of the new 
Gladstonian proposal. It can be shown to the entire 
satisfaction of most British audiences that the last 
state of the Parnellite party in regard to this matter is 
worse than the first. There has always been an attrac- 
tive side to a policy which, whatever else it did, re- 
moved from the Imperial Parliament a number of men 
who entered it merely for the purpose of degrading 
its debates and obstructing its procedure. The hope 
that the House of Commons might regain some portion 
of its lost reputation for decency and common sense, 
the hope that for a session or two at any rate Scotland, 
and even England, might get its own business done, 
was a bright and a natural one. Of course a moment’s 
reflection was enough to convince any reasoning man 
that the fine to be paid for this happy deliverance was 
too high. ‘To abandon Ireland to the absolute control 
of the Parnellites, and to prevent the electors of Great 
Britain from exercising any sort of control over their 
performances except at the cost of a civil war, was too 
extravagant an idea even for the ordinary Gladstonian ; 
and consequently, after a little shuffling and prevari- 
cating, the principal feature of the original Home Rule 
Bill was knocked on the head by its authors. 

Now we are face to face with the alternative. <A 
Parliament, we are told, is to be set up in Dublin, and 
the only persons who are to elect the members of that 
Parliament are to be the Irish voters. At the same 
time the concession of this boon is not to free the Impe- 
rial Parliament froma single one of the Irishmen who 
are now using it—or rather abusing it—for their own 
purposes. It is easy to dilate upon the utter folly of 
this arrangement, and to expose the futility of a 
system which would make the procedure of the House 
of Commons an absurdity, and limit the average 
life of a Ministry to a couple of days. But this 
work has been too often and too well done for it to be 
necessary that we should here repeat the arguments 
against the establishment of a British Parliament elected 
by and legislating for Scotland and England, but liable 
at any moment to be paralysed and rendered impotent 
by an incursion of eighty Irishmen who had come over 
to fight out at Westminster the brawls which they had 
begun on College Green. There is, however, one aspect 
of the situation which has not been so often dwelt 
upon, but which is capable of being presented with 
great effect to the mind of the ordinary voter. There 
are very few constituencies in Scotland or England in 
which there is not a certain number of Irishmen. Now 
it is not necessary to say hard things of these persons, 


or to suggest that they are not always among the most 
estimable of citizens or the most valuable members 
of society. To tell the truth, the population among 
which they live has generally taken their measure 
pretty accurately, and has commonly formed an opinion 
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which is often decided but not always favourable. But 
whatever may be the degree of merit to which the 
Irish voters in our constituencies can fairly lay claim, 
it will hardly be contended that it is so exceptionally 
great as to make the Michael Donnellys, the Martin 
Flannigans, and the Patrick Murphys who figure so 
often in our registration courts—and alas! so often in 
some other courts also—a class of acknowledged worth 
in an inferior population. 

And yet this is precisely what the Gladstonians are 
asking us to assert ! this is the proposition to which they 
invite our large urban constituencies to give the stamp 
of their approval! When, if ever, the Gladstonian 
scheme takes effect, it will produce no doubt some very 
startling results: one among them of which it is worth 
while to take due note. To go no further than the 
City of Edinburgh: there are at this moment a very 
considerable number of Flannigans, Murphys et id 
genus omne, who, to put it moderately, are not among 
the best esteemed of her citizens. Some of these indi- 
viduals are only temporary sojourners, and have their 
real abode in Dublin, Limerick, or Cork, and for every 
one that is to be found here there are hundreds in all 
respects like him to be found in the place he comes 
from. The day a Home Rule Bill passes, every single 
one of these men will instantly be endowed with exactly 
double the political power which is conferred upon his 
Scots and English neighbours. By the act of that 
party which has made the doctrine of *‘ One man one 
vote’ a political fetish, the electors of every Irish 
borough and county are to be turned into two-vote 
men, while the Scotsman and the Englishman, whose 
virtues apparently do not entitle them to such favour- 
able treatment, are to be left in their present posi- 
tion as the possessors of single votes. This is a point 
which is well worth putting before popular audi- 
ences: it is well to ask them whether or not they 
are in favour of ‘One man one vote, and if they 
are, or profess to be; it is also well to explain to 
them patiently but plainly how, by carrying out the 
Gladstonian policy, they are deliberately running 
counter to the principle by which they profess to be 
guided. 

There is indeed something shocking in the idea 
that of all persons to receive political promotion in 
the United Kingdom the resident voters of Ireland 
should be chosen; to reflect that if Mr. Gladstone 
gets his way it will be competent for a Tipperary 
peasant to go to the poll and cast a vote for a member 
of Parliament who will make laws by which loyal sub- 
jects of the Queen will be bound, but with the making 
of which no single British voter can interfere. The 
same voter will then pass on and cast a second vote for 
a member who will have the right to make or mar the 
laws by which every single Scotsman and Englishman 
are bound, and who will have by statute the opportu- 
nity of perpetuating that course of conduct within the 
House of Commons which has earned for the Parnellites 
the character they now possess. It is not generally 
supposed that a Scotsman has an ill conceit of himself. 
The general opinion, however, will have to be modified 
if he calmly submits to a system by which he will 
be publicly branded in all political matters as exactly 
half the equal of a Tipperary Campaigner or a Kerry 
Moonlighter. 
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A SOU'THERN ‘CROSS,’ 


O the ladies of England the ladies of Australia, 
greeting. We remember, some of us with regret, 

the ‘many opportunities of self-culture and benevo- 
lent work’ enjoyed in Britain and impossible here 
beneath the Southern Cross and in the neighbour- 
hood of the larrikin; and we call upon you gentle- 
women of England who live at home at ease to ‘ lend 
us a hand of friendship, and ‘help us to secure the 
happiness of our homes.” Our heart is in the right 
place, if our speech is a trifle solemn, parliamentary, 
and ridiculous; and the fact that the ‘ 
story’ is to be caught in the act of proceeding from 
‘nearly all the women in the colonies entrusted 
with the cares of a household’ is enough to justify 


same dismal 


us in appeal. For our theme is the ‘ arrogance 
and incompetence’ of the Colonial Slavey. In Aus- 
tralia the kitchen has revolted against the drawing- 
room; and the drawing-room, having no pluck at all 
and only a limited income, is by way of being led in 
triumph by the kitchen. ‘ The rate of wages is enough to 
make one shudder’; for ‘a general servant or a house 
and parlour maid’? is convinced that ‘her lawful right’ 
is worth at least some £42 a year. More than that, 
in Australia, home of the larrikin, the domestic rules 
and the mistress is ruled. ‘ Ladies who in England con- 
tented themselves with one visit in the day to their 
kitchen’ are suddenly confronted—such are the freaks 
of human destiny !—with a cook who, being ‘ hopelessly 
intoxicated,’ has to be ‘ hastily got rid of, and in this way 
are ‘obliged to undertake the entire cooking for their 
families.” It is an awful story, but it is not the worst. 
From the point of view of the Australian She-Who- 
Must-be-Obeyed, hopeless intoxication is but an effect 
of high spirits and opportunity. The ‘slightest check 
to liberty, the gentlest attempt at correction’-—what are 
these things but attacks upon the liberty of the subject ? 
And then, what has not to be allowed for whim, caprice, 
the essential virtues of the sex ! This damsel will live in 
the suburbs, and that virgin will not; these muses are 
content to abide with children, and these graces will only 
come where no grace comes nor hath come since the 
making of the colony. The condition of things is, of 
course, impossible. One is dependent for far too much 
on one’s kitchen not to insist as a necessary of life that 
one’s kitchen shall always be dependent on one for a 
great deal more. 

To our plaintive Australian, writing to The Standard 
to show that the times are out of joint, and that at last 
the Domestic has her innings, it has occurred that what 
is wanted of the Mother Country is the despatch of 
batches of fifty or a hundred girls who are born ser- 
vants, who do not want to marry, and who will be con- 
tent to be domestics and no more. Black Fellows are 
impossible ; Chinese are undesirable ; only the British 
servant is good enough. That is the burden of her 
song ; and the song is that of one hopeless, ‘ feckless,’ 
ladylike to the point of absurdity. ‘The remedy lies 
with her and her fellow-victims ; and they cannot know 
of it too soon. The question clamours for a strike ; 
and if the mistresses will not see that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander, and that the trick 
of striking need not necessarily be the appanage of 
the servants, the issue need not be doubtful. To 
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*undertake the entire cooking’ for one’s family is, no 
doubt, an unpleasant business enough—in the Colonies, 
at any rate. But that the mistress should complain of 
the necessity, and that by the presentation thereof 
the servant should be able to compel her to write to 
The Standard and demand the deportation of obedi- 
ence, cleanliness, thrift, unselfishness, and all the rest of 
it in bulk—this, as we think, is to show that in Aus- 
tralia the Servant is better than the Mistress, in that the 
Mistress has not yet seen—or, having seen, has been 
too idle or too egoistic to reeognise—that the strikes of 
Capita] are of their essence far more deadly than the 
strikes of Labour; and that when Capital takes the 
offensive by assuming a masterly inactivity, Labour has 
no choice but to yield. What is wanted, indeed, is not 
the sympathy of British ladies nor the freighting of 
cargoes of British housemaids, but a ruthless Mistresses’ 
League. 

It must be noted, however, that in Australia as else- 
where the Slavey, in revolt or in submission, has her uses 
and is not incapable of appearing to advantage. The real 
hardship, says our plaintive yet ingenuous author, falls 
upon these women ‘whose cultured minds and artistic 
temperaments fit them for a life of refinement and the 
dedication of their talents to art or literature.” It is 
vile to have to admit so much; but the truth is, they 
‘find their hands tied, their spirits saddened, and their 
aspirations crushed by a ceaseless round of wrong and 
vexation.’. Now if this means anything, it means that 
in Australia there are numbers of ladies who, if their 
servants were not so troublesome, would write and 
paint themselves into the confidence of a miserable 





public—a public as sick of bad poets and bad painters 
as the Australian ladies are of rebellious cooks, house- 
maids, parlour-maids, nursemaids, and so forth. That 
this is true is matter for rejoicing. The Australian 
Domestic may be as bad as the Australian Mistress 
assures us that she is; but she none the less deserves 
the thanks of the English-speaking world. For she 
has obliged a number of cultured minds and refined 
temperaments to seek and find their opportunity of 
expression in omelettes and hollandaises and puddings 
plain and sound, and not in the writing of bad novels 
or the production of small water-colours. 





THE FLARE IN THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


F it be true that Mr. Gladstone is the author of The 
Contemporary Review article on ‘The Triple Alli- 
ance and Italy’s Place in It, —and his denial of the ascrip- 
tion is conclusively characteristic—nothing more impor- 
tant has come from that gentleman’s hand, or from his 
lips, since the memorable day when he declared for 
Parnell and Disintegration. In Italy, where his influ- 
ence is very great, and where Signor Crispi’s alliance 
policy is doubted by many, such a paper from his pen 
is sure to make a considerable sensation, and will not 
improbably do more. Here, too, it must have its effects ; 
for while the essayist’s first purpose, apparently, is to 
convince the Italians that their Government has fallen 
into a prodigious error, he further desires to per- 
suade the people of this country that Lord Salisbury 
has committed them to unwise and even shameful 
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entanglements. It is impossible for us to follow the 
writer of this sensational paper over the whole of his 
ground ; but it will be enough, perhaps, to dwell for 
a while upon his two great’ points, and introduce some 
omitted considerations which interfere with his general 
conclusions a great deal. 

We mark, in the first place, that the essayist (follow- 
ing a Russian writer whom we quoted recently) sees in 
the Triple Alliance on the one hand, and the informal 
but sufficiently complete understanding between France 
and Russia on the other, a balance of power. Com- 
paring the military strength, the revenue, the popula- 
tion, etc., of the three allied nations and the two that 
stand together on the opposite side, he finds ‘nothing 
in the figures demonstrative of gross disparity, or 
of an incapacity to wage, if so minded, a deliberate 
Very well. Now it will 
not be denied by anybody, we suppose, that a pretty 
even balance of power is the best of all guarantees 
against war. 
tion of revenge, or what not, call upon two nations 


and determined struggle.’ 


When fear, or ambition, the gratifica- 


or two alliances to fight, the best security for peace 
is that both are aware that war cannot be waged with- 
out enormous sacrifice and appalling risk. There is 
no restraint like the consciousness of a pretty even 
balance of power, and that the struggle will be for life 
or death if it once begins. On the Reviewer's own 
showing, the conditions that usually enforce that re- 
straint do exist here. They would cease to exist if Italy 
were not in the alliance. Her forces—which are very 
considerable—are necessary to make up the balance of 
power which is the best guarantee of peace. Withdraw 
Italy from the alliance, and the capacity of Germany and 
Austria ‘to wage a deliberate and determined struggle’ 
would be destroyed. The capacity of France and 
Russia to do so would be enhanced to the point of 
almost irresistible temptation. 





Therefore the main 
But the Reviewer 

Peace, peace: it 
is the most craving desire of his heart. And yet his 
shrillest admonitions culminate in a cry to the Italians 
to come out of the German alliance. 

How is that to be explained? In this way, pos- 
sibly. The Reviewer is more anxious for the welfare 
of Italy than to keep the rest of Europe from flying 
at the throat of the other. Tranquillity for this 
little kingdom of his love, even though half-a-dozen 
millions of men take to sword and fire offhand 
beyond her borders. But what about the wel- 
fare of Italy? 
that in charge, and some of them seem to have been 
affected by this calculation: ‘Ifa French and Russian 
combination overthrow the weaker German Powers, if 
the French lose all fear of interference on that other 
frontier, what will become of us in their excess of 
triumph,—us whom they hate, and would willingly 
cripple altogether for the sake of achieving that pre- 
ponderance in the Mediterranean which we do so 
much (in company with England) to withstand ?’ 
Surely this is a reasonable question for the states- 
men of Italy to ask themselves, and how is the 
Reviewer to answer it except by expressing his 
opinion that a France triumphant would do nothing so 
wicked ? But, obviously, there is not enough in that 
opinion to hang the fate of a kingdom upon. 


security for peace would be gone. 
is above all things anxious for peace. 


Other men besides our Reviewer have 


Never- 
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theless, the Reviewer is right when he says that many 
sound heads in Italy are unconvinced of the wisdom of 
the Alliance that Signor Crispi has entered upon. He 
does not go beyond the truth when he describes the 
enormous military burdens that weigh down the country 
with a load of debt and taxation that has become almost 
unendurable already ; 
dangers of internal disturbance. That, however, we 


now when he points to certain 


have spoken of on previous occasions ; and all we can 
say about it to-day is that these circumstances enhance 
the likelihood that the Contemporary paper will have a 
very disturbing effect in Italy, if it is known to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s. 

To pass to the other grand point of the Reviewer's 
endeavour. He believes that the balance of power is 
not in fact what it seems to be. He might answer 
much that we have said above in some such way as this: 
‘The forces of the Triple Alliance are not alone in con- 
fronting possible hostility of Russia and France. If 
they were, the balance of chances being pretty equal, 
there would be some guarantee of peace. But that is 
not the case. It is not the case if, as I believe, in spite 
of Sir James Fergusson’s declarations on the subject, 
Lord Salisbury has given to Italy some informal pro- 
mise that his Government would assist her against 
F rance if her coasts were threatened by the French navy 

1 the general war that is so much dreaded. And if 
so, we have a positive weakening of the restraint which 
a more even balance of power would impose on the 
allies.” Now, on this point we have one thing to confess. 
We find it hard to believe that the Italian Government 
would have thrown itselfso unreservedly into the German 
alliance if it had no such promise from England to fall 
A glance at the Italian coast-line—(Italy 
is all coast)—and then at the enormous strength of the 


back upon. 


French navy, seems nearly enough to settle the ques- 
tion. But the Reviewer himself seems to be aware that 
such a promise could be given under such conditions 
and limitations that it would stand as a warning against 
war from either side. ‘Join the alliance, we can fancy 
a British Minister saying to the Italian Government— 
‘Join the Alliance with our good-will, if by doing soa 
confederation is thereby m: ade up, strong enough to be 
a real League of Peace. If for the sake of revenge, Or 
to secure a position of military ascendancy, the league 
is attacked, I myself should be strongly disposed to 
come to its assistance where the interests of England 
are most concerned: in the Mediterranean. But, mark, 
we are under no engagement; for the peace may be 
What is called the 
League of Peace might possibly turn out to be some- 
thing different ; and if it did, if war were undertaken 
for the purpose of forestalling and smashing a potential 
enemy, for instance (and this we sometimes hear of ), 
then I do not think a single British gun will go off on 
the side of the aggressor, League of Peace or — 


broken in more ways than one. 


Public opinion in this country would not allow ! 
Surely such language as this would speak loudly dl 
peace to both tng ; and if some sort of promise has 
been given to the Italians in terms to this effect, neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor anybody else can justly say that 
wrong has been done or any folly committed. And it 
appears from the Reviewer’s own account of the sup- 
posed informal promise (top of p. 476) that he fancies 
it hedged about by these very conditions. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MAX MULLER. 


HEN in 1876, after a seven years’ trial, the Univer- 

sity of Oxford passed the decree permitting Pro- 

fessor Miiller to resign the Chair of Comparative Philology 
on account of failing health and advancing years, and to 
go on drawing half the salary, it could searce have fore- 
seen through what an amount of work the aged and 
infirm Emeritus would yet be able to make his way, nor 
the amount of money he would still be able to earn. 
Professor Miiller (it seems profane to write ‘ Max Miiller’ ; 
one might as well talk of Professor Sam Butcher or Pro- 
fessor Bob Flint) announced his intention of devoting him- 
self to the Indian languages ; but he has devoted himself 
to many other things more or less lucrative. His devotion 
to that dismal series called the Sacred Books of the East 
has been commercially for him, if not for the Clarendon 
Press, a great success ; he devoted himself to a scarcely 
more cheerful but certainly less objectionable publication 
called Anecdota Oxoniensia ; he devoted himself for a year 
or two to lecturing at Cambridge when his failing health 
prevented him from doing more than draw his salary at 
Oxford ; he intended to devote himself to more lecturing 
at Oxford on ‘ Vedie Sanscrit’ for a further considera- 
tion of £500 a year, and would have done so, though 
incapacitated from performing the duties of his Professor- 
ship, had not the University sprung up and choked that 
arrangement ; lastly, as Hibbert and Gifford Lecturer he 
has followed the ensample of many illustrious predecessors 
Indeed, you have only 
to forget the emolument question to be reminded by him 


by devoting himself to religion. 


of the Grammarian’s Funeral. 

It is not in the pages of his published works that you 
may seek to trace the really valuable services which he has 
rendered to the study of Comparative Philology. They are 
stuffed with superfluousness and peopled with fads to a 
degree intolerable to us and impossible in the author's 
native country; and their influence was anything but great. 
What good he has done is referable to the impetus given 
to the almost unknown science by his oral lectures, his 
mastery of results attained abroad, and his very presence 
in an English University as teacher of the new knowledge. 
That many of his results were erroneous, that many of his 
theories have been exploded, is not to be counted against 
the teacher of a science which has been and still is so con- 
stantly shifting and so uncertain in its very foundations as 
Comparative Philology. Further, it has happened unto 
him as with so many other teachers of the new: his less 
instructed and more enthusiastic pupils have improved 
upon his theories till they have made them absurd. Sir 
George Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations and the great 
host of such visions are but distorted exaggerations of the 
more sober theories from which Professor Miiller has in 
turn allowed himself to be seduced by the unnecessary 
legitimation of offspring not his own. That his reputation 
as a philologer has ever been blown upon is partly owing 
to this unfortunate generosity and partly to a controversial 
intolerance which is at once damaging to its possessor and 
regrettable to the outside world. Yet no man has less 
right to complain of ridicule employed as a means of 
argument than the assailant of the ‘ pooh-pooh ’ and ‘ bow- 
wow’ theories: of which theories, by the way, we have 
searcely heard the last word yet. 

Trained under the great German Orientalists of fifty years 
ago, Professor Miiller’s reputation was already great when 
he obtained his first appointment at Oxford in 1851, and 
it was during the ensuing twenty years that his best work 
was (lone. The termination of this period was marked 
by his unfortunate appearance under the protection or 
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impresariat of that appalling survival of the Cinque-cento, 
the late Dean of Westminster. From that time to this 
the Professor has babbled at intervals of Religion ; and of 
this subject he knows nothing. Yet it is amusing to be told 
that in 1860 his appointment as Professor of Sanscrit at 
Oxford was opposed and rejected by ‘a combination of 
theological parties,’ and no less so to find that his declara- 
tion—under the distinguished patronage described already 
—that Christianity had elements in it which gave it at 
least an equal chance with Buddhism, was received with 
profound satisfaction. It is, perhaps, a peculiarity of these 
rainy isles to figure that a man who knows one thing 
knows all: that a great talker must be a great statesman ; 
a successful editor a successful legislator ; a good school- 
master a good bishop. But we forget the complexity of 
modern life: they manage these things better abroad. 
Professor Miiller’s writings—whether they take the form 
of unscientific attacks on evolution or scientific defences 
of Mumbo-Jumbo—are equally negligible on a variety of 
topics ranging from biographies of Bunsen to the history 
of barnacles and from the characteristics of Shakespeare 
(snare of the Teuton) to the existence of Jews in Cornwall. 





They are always readable, generally amusing, sometimes 
instructive, and occasionally scientific. The style is a 
mystery. That it is good English no one can deny ; that 
it is free of foreign idiom no one can question ; that it 
is fluent and copious is apparent ; and yet there is hardly a 
page—except, perhaps, in the severer biographical sketches 
—of which an educated Englishman would not instantly 
say that it was written by a foreigner. One may look 
through a whole essay carefully as may be and not find a 
single un-English expression ; and yet on the face of it 
the whole is foreign. The best explanation, perhaps, is 
that in all except the more historical essays Professor 
Miiller writes as he talks—which no Englishman ever did 
or can do with dignity and taste. If he did, the effect 
But in the 
hands of a foreigner, whose ordinary diction is tempered 
by the constant necessity of careful treading, the result is 
a colloquial fluency far from unpleasant but also far from 


would be slangy and might be ridiculous. 


English. 

We have spoken of the Sacred Books of the East— 
Professor Miiller’s main work at this time—as not a com- 
mercial success. That is not much against the books them- 
selves, for they appeal toa limited circle of readers, and the 
same may be said of many publications far more valuable. 
But there is one charge of bad faith against the translators, 
if not the editor, which we should like to see refuted last 





year. The Bishop of Colombo publicly and in round terms 
alleged that the translations were full of omissions ; that 
the passages omitted were indeed of an obscene or even 
childishly disgusting character ; but that if the books were 
to be used, as such persons have chosen to use them, 
for a comparison of Christianity with Buddhism and the 
primitive religions of the East, testimony of so damning 
a kind against these latter ought at all events to have 
been indicated if not nakedly presented. To this accusa- 
tion there has been no answer. It is obvious that if the 
passages were really too gross for literal translation, there 
were many ways—from the Latin rendering upwards—in 
which their existence might be indicated to the reader in 
search of truth. But nothing of the kind was done, though 
the books were and are being used as we have said ; and 
until the reproach is removed a grave responsibility rests 
upon Professor Miiller and his staff. 

It must doubtless often occur to Professor Miiller in his 
cheerier moments— when his reminiscences of the Solar 
Myth trouble him not and the memory of Professor 
Thorold Rogers’s detestable investigations into professor- 
ships is absent from his soul—to compare his lot with that 
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of the most favoured, from a worldly point of view, of the 
illustrious servants of his native land. He is no doubt the 
victim of a system: the radical vice of the English Uni- 
versity—a vice which successive Commissions have aggra- 
vated and not remedied—is the creation and encourage- 
ment of sinecures. A system which allows a Regius 
Professor of Medicine to lecture ‘over a year, but not 
every year’; a Regius Professor of Greek to give up lec- 
turing altogether for four years at a stretch; a Regius 
Professor of Law (the Radical member for South Aber- 
deen) to do his dozen annual prelections late on Saturday 
nights and early on Monday mornings,—a system of this 
sort is, we say, a direct encouragement to any man to take 
pay for work which he does not do. But this kind of thing 
is not tolerated abroad. ‘There lecturers must lecture, 
and professors must profess; and Lord! how little they 
be paid! Professor Miiller, with his All Souls’ Fellowship, 
his half-professorship, his salaried editorship of these Sacred 
Books and the Anecdota Oxoniensia, the Gitlord Lecture- 
ship of no one knows how many hundreds a year, and 
that learned leisure yet to spare which gives him time for 
the dilettante delights of the Fonetik Naz and the like—in 
three words one of the greatest pluralists in England— 
may indeed look down with scorn upon the many-titled 
and little-paid workers of the German Universities. A 
time will come, no doubt ; but in the meanwhile what is 
to celebrate is the progress of the species, and the trans- 
ference of pay for doing nothing from rank and its con- 
comitants to genius and its counterparts. 

Once upon a time the Orientalists of Europe held a 
Congress at Berlin, and the managers thereof, with that 
gracious considerateness which comes naturally to the 
Prussian, sent invitations in German to all Universities, 
asking each to depute einige Professoren. ‘This the sages 
of the Oxford Hebdomadal Council are said to have trans- 
lated ‘one Professor.. At all events they sent one Pro- 
fessor: Professor Miller. Whereupon one of the pundits 
thus passed over wrote a book —a very little book 
—bearing a title which had as much to do with his 
brother professor as tar-water had to do with Berkeley’s 
philosophy. We shall not quote the little book : it is very 
rare, it is not nice reading, and it is seriously unjust to 
Professor Miiller, whose services are as indisputable as his 
rewards have been substantial. But it will hurt nobody 
to be told that it does contain material for future bio- 
graphy. 


A BIOGRAPHER’S TROUBLES. 
I.—COLLECTING MATERIALS. 


Now that the Life is out (2 vols. 8vo) and I am slowly 

recovering from it, my best plan would be to forget 
that I ever was a biographer—a point, indeed, on which 
there is difference among the critics. The convalescent, 
however, cannot immediately let slip the memory of his 
sick-bed, and has perhaps a pride in recalling what he has 
gone through. Pride is hardly the sensation to be ex- 
pected of me at present (I am keeping none of the 
reviews), but sometimes of nights, as now, with a pipe in 
my mouth and the back of a picture-frame in the fire 
(nothing burns so willingly), I experience the complacency 
of those who plunge into a dark tunnel and come out 
safely at the other end. 

The subject of my biography (‘if such, says The Times 
of August 7th, ‘it can be called’) was a soldier. Here I 
shall call him Sir George Carmichael, leaving to the few 
who care for research the pleasure of discovering the real 
name for themselves. They can dig it out of the number of 
The Times referred to ; or, if they would see the book itself, 
they will find it at Brown’s second-hand shop on George tv. 
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Bridge. A copy of it was lying there last Tuesday, at all 
events, with ‘From the Author’ partially scraped off 
the title-page. My friend might have waited longer. | 
always do. 

Sir George died at his place in Surrey on the very day 
that Mr. Harris produced his first Drury Lane pantomime, 
and as a consequence his obituary was among the items 
that had to be crushed into corners owing to unusual pres- 
sure on newspaper space. When, two years ago, | agreed 
to write the biography, this was not considered a misfor- 
tune: for, as various persons whom | then looked upon as 
well-wishers pointed out, my details would come to the 
public at first hand. 1 have since been told in contidence 
by a journalist, to whom I lent ten shillings, that the 
obituary notices were meagre because Sir George died 
suddenly, late in the evening, thus giving the press no 
time to do him justice. My own opinion, nevertheless, 
remains that the notices were brief for a reason that will 
be disclosed as the panorama of my troubles unwinds 
itself. 

The circumstances that led to my undertaking 
the Life are of little importance. Sir George was a 
gallant gentleman whose life had been many coloured, 
and the last years of it had been spent in saying good 
things, which, press and public agreed, should not be 
allowed to die. A few years after his death | met his 
nearest surviving relative, a brother (since dead), and 
with him some friends of Sir George. ‘Their enthusiasm 
infected me. Every one of them remembered character- 
istic stories of the deceased. They would give the 
addresses of scores of friends with whom he corresponded. 
The letters were still preserved, and were tull of the very 
matter that the newspapers would quote by columns. | 
was introduced to various persons whose eyes lit up at 
the very mention of Sir George’s name. What a book 
his sayings and doings would make! 1 was shown an old 
Atheneum, which said that ‘it would be a public calamity if 
none of Sir George Carmichael’s friends gathered for pre- 
servation at least one sheaf of his humourous. sallies.’ 
‘There is not, said The Academy, in a dark coloured 
paragraph, which one of my new friends produced trom 
his waistcoat pocket, with a lozenge gluing the ends 
together, ‘a farmer in Surrey who caunot tell at least one 
good story of Sir George.’ I was carried away. I had 
never written a biography before (nobody writes more 
than one biography, unless there are reasons for it that 
cannot be made public), but, as they said, when they saw 
me hesitate, it was time I had begun. As the critics have 
discovered, though I cannot remember telling it, 1 never 
knew Sir George personally, but that did not seem an 
insuperable objection. My researches have shown me 
that some other writers who did not know him personally 
were offered the job before it was passed on to me. I can 
see why they declined it. 

As Sir George was well known in many places, both 
abroad and at home, it appeared judicious to insert para- 
graphs about the contemplated biography in various 
literary journals, requesting that all communications on 
the subject be forwarded to my private address. All 
letters which might be useful would be copied and re- 
turned to their owners. The publication of my private 
address has kept me busy ever since. Letters about Sir 
George came in numbers certainly, but they had to be 
searched for among innumerable circulars, warning me 
against everybody's cocoa, tea, ink, tobacco, fly-papet, 
soothing syrup, soap, and dried fish that did not contain 
some other body’s trade mark plainly stamped on the 
cover. A wig-maker seemed to think that because I was 
writing a biography I would no longer want to use my ow? 
hair. A demon, whose speciality is gas-burners, fearing 
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that I might destroy his circulars unopened, wrote ‘ Re 
Carmichael’ in the left-hand corner. Feeling like Pater- 
familias, who, when another birth at his house was pub- 
lished, got so many circulars from baby-linen firms that he 
wrote to The Times threatening to ‘ give up having babies,’ 
I fled to Cornwall, where the circulars followed me, with 
twopence more to pay. Perhaps my worst enemy was a 
correspondent who sent me at intervals old newspapers 
containing references to Sir George. These he marked, 
writing on the margin, ‘ But I question if this is correct,’ 
‘You will see for yourself whether this is of any use, and 
the like. I had to pay a penny a word for these well- 
intended remarks, and as my correspondent was anony- 
mous, I could not stop him. 

A number of the letters which I received concerning 
Sir George were from outsiders, who merely wrote to say 
that I was not the man for the task. Others told me how 
they would go about it were they Sir George’s biographer. 
‘What the public wants,’ wrote some one from Birming- 
ham, who wrote again in two days asking if I had received 
his letter, ‘is a record of the man’s doings, and I hope 
that the number of good stories current anent him will 
not make you forget this. By his acts shall he be known.’ 
‘Though I had not any acquaintance with Sir George, 
wrote another gentleman about the same time, ‘I cannot 
refrain from warning you against devoting much of your 
space to a bald record of his deeds. No one wants to 
read that. Give us his wit and humour, of which I have 
heard many examples, though of course hundreds more 
are known to you.’ These communications were irritating 
at first, but became alarming as almost no matter worth 
printing reached me. Seventeen correspondents, most of 
them old friends of Sir George, sent me the same story, 
which was ‘very characteristic.” I had heard it of Sir 
William Harcourt years before, and a friend on whom I 
tried it was sure it had been long kept in stock at the 
Gaiety Theatre. A bulky manuscript came from Bristol, 
containing some very interesting reminiscences by a 
divine, who had been at Balliol with Sir George. I was 
actually writing my correspondent a warm letter of thanks, 
when another communication arrived from him requesting 
me on no account to make his reminiscences public. In 
vain I expostulated with him, pointing out that all the 
stories were to Sir George’s credit. ‘ My dear old friend 
might not have liked it,’ he replied ; and he was so modest 
as well as anxious that my heart was touched. He was by 
no means the only person who troubled me in this way. 
‘I supply you with this information, another wrote, 
‘because it will no doubt interest you; but your good 
sense will show you that it must not be published.’ 

The enthusiasts who had goaded me to the work could 
tell me next to nothing when I insisted on particulars. 
‘There are numberless good things told of Carmichael, 
they always said. ‘Tell me one, I demanded. Then 
they would tell me the one I had heard so often already, 
or refer me to ‘old Jackson’ or ‘old Brett,’ who ‘ was full 
of Carmichael stories.’ Jackson said Finchley was the 
very man for me, only he rather thought Finchley was 
breaking up; and Brett handed me on to Littlejohn, who 
once shot Sir George accidentally in the leg. Finchley 
I discovered was dead, but his son could distinctly remem- 
ber the old man saying that ‘Sir George sat on that very 
chair.’ I left Littlejohn quarrelling with his wife because 
she said it was the right leg, while he knew, and there was 
the gun to prove it, that it was the left. Finchley junior 
afterwards wrote that he would read over the proofs if 
that would be any help; indeed, this was offered by 
several persons. Probably six months after I had inter- 
viewed Littlejohn I heard that he had something on his 
mind and wanted to see me. I went, and found son and 
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mother agreed that it was the right leg. Such disappoint- 
ments crushed me, as I did not realise then that there 
were worse to follow. 





THE SCOTS FARMER IN ENGLAND. 


GENERATION ago the Scots farmer was as much to 
the fore in England as the Scots gardener in the 
days of Andrew Fairservice. The reputation of Scots 
‘high farming’ was then at its height, and the Scots 
agriculturist of all grades received tempting offers, either 
through friends who had gone before or by means of news- 
paper advertisements, to take charge of the model or the 
home farms of the great and the wealthy, or to enter upon 
tenancies of failing holdings and make them productive. 
Within the last twelve or fifteen years, however, that 
migration has ceased, except for grieves, factors, or 
managers. ‘The Scots tenant-farmer no longer seeks 
agricultural fortune among the Southrons. Some of the 
causes of the change are obvious and well known—as, for 
instance, bad seasons and large importation of foreign 
cereals and foreign meat, which have depressed agricul- 
ture in England far more than in Scotland ; but another 
cause is neither obvious nor widely proclaimed, namely, the 
comparative failure of the Scots farmer in England. The 
modes and peculiarities of his failure will be best under- 
stood from a typical case. 

In 1872, when agriculture was still prosperous, A 
farmed some four or five hundred acres in a northern county 
of Scotland, making rent and profit, like his neighbours, 
mainly out of his rearing and feeding of beef for the Eng- 
lish market. He was tempted by a friend who knew 
nothing of farming to travel south to look at a farm to let 
in one of the home counties. A travelled south in the 
early summer and viewed the farm. It seemed all that 
heart of man or farmer could desire. It was very pic- 
turesquely situated in a picturesque district ; it sloped to 
the south, to the edge of a stream in which fish were 
found, if they did not abound ; its arable land lay well and 
open, unshaded by trees, and its pasture seemed of the 
richest, and was certainly of the greenest. Above all, it was 
offered at considerably less per acre than his northern farm, 
and its landlord was a pleasant person, with a voluble reli- 
giousness which captivated A ’s Scottish ear and soul. 
He took a lease of the place for seven years, and returned 
to the north to prepare for his removal after the harvest, 
rejoicing in the excellent bargain he had made. From 
what he had seen of the cultivation around his new farm 
he heartily despised English farming. There was little 
sign of the breeding and rearing of stock (he was told 
there was little feeding of beef among the natives), and 
the ploughing seemed to him of the rudest: it was in 
shallow furrows, effected with a primitive plough with 
wooden frame and stilts. With such land, and with 
markets close to his door—with London itself less than 
forty miles off—he would show them how to raise and feed 
beef! He would show them how to plough! He would 
show them the whole practice of profitable farming ! 

He removed to his new home at the fall of the year. 
He had barely set foot in it when doubt and anxiety 
seized upon him. Of wheat he knew little—he had 
never grown it; but the oats and the barley that had 
been reaped and stacked seemed to him the poorest he 
had ever seen. The turnips, however, were of excellent 
promise, and in them he put his trust for the winter feed- 
ing of stock. He had been wont on his northern farm 
to raise famous Christmas beef on chopped turnips and 
oat-straw: he proposed to continue that method. One 
market-day in the neighbouring town (whither he had gone 
to buy stock to feed) he was accosted by a fellow-Scot 
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who managed an estate some miles off. For the sake 
of ‘the auld country’ he took an interest in A "s 
affairs. He inquired concerning his farm and the rent he 
had engaged to pay. He shook his head. 

‘Ye’ll never dae’t, he said. ‘There’s nae land within 
four miles o’ that kirk that’s worth ten shillings an acre. 
An’ ye’re goin’ to feed beef? Ha’ena ye heard what the 
fowk aboot here say ?—that'there’s nae a grain o’ fat 
within sicht o’ that kirk steeple ?’ 

A protested that from all he could see the farmers 
round about were so bad of their kind that there was no 
use heeding anything they said. 

‘Ah, weel,’ said his would-be friend, ‘they understan’ 
their ain land better than ye would think. I thocht I 
kenned better than them at first, but I found oot my 
mistake, as ye will. Crop an’ work your farm like the 
farmers aboot ye, wha hae kenned the land for ages, an’ 
ye may manage to pay your rent an’ live. But let beef 








alane.’ 

A took his new friend’s counsel in good part, but he 
disregarded it. His friend, he heard, was not a working 
farmer, but a clever theorist who read agricultural text- 
books and papers, while he himself was a practical man, 
with no pretension to scientific knowledge of soils and 
what not, but with an obstinate belief that ‘experientia 
does it." His experience of his English farm, however, 
was for a season or two bewildering and humiliating. He 
had bit by bit to abandon all the practice he had been 
brought up in and was familiar with, and to take up with 
the ways of the people among whom he dwelt. The cattle 
of the district were slab-sided beasts that did not easily 
fatten on any fare, and that steadily declined to lay on 
flesh under his northern regimen of chopped turnips and 
oat-straw; for both oats and straw, he found, were 
without ‘grit,’ and the turnips abounded in water and 
were deficient in sugar. To make his stock fit for 
the butcher he had to use the detested and expensive 
oil-cake, so that by the time they were out of hand they 
had eaten ‘their heads off,—they had cost more, that is, 
than they would fetch,—and even then the beef was of 
poorer and commoner quality than his ‘prime Scotch.’ 
During his first summer he found he had been grievously 
mistaken in the pasturage. A shower or two of rain made 
it spring up lush and green, but the condition of his sheep 
and young stock and the quality of the milk of his cows 
showed him it was without ‘substance, and with a few 
days’ drought it almost disappeared. Everything gradually 
tended to show him that the soil was of the lightest and 
poorest, and could only be made really productive with a 
ruinous expenditure of artificial manures. His rent was 
too high to allow of such expenditure ; so he fell into the 
ways of his neighbours, and, having a large house, he 
advertised for pupils and lodgers to make ends meet. 

A ’s case is typical. He was a good and successful 
farmer on the soil he had been brought up on and in 
the round of agricultural practice he had been used to. 
Transported to an altogether different soil he had not 
science enough to perceive its different capabilities and 
requirements, until it was too late to recover himself, 
handicapped as he was with a high rent, and with lofty 
prejudices in favour of his Scottish sense and know- 
ledge. The Scots farmer is, no doubt, intelligent, yet 
it is only one here and there who has sufficient general 
knowledge of agriculture to save him from such mis- 
takes as A made on his migration to the South. 
He is intelligent, but seldom intelligent enough to be 
willing to learn from his new neighbours ; he is intelli- 
gent, but seldom so liberal of mind as to seek to adapt 
himself to the social usages and the ways of thought 
of those among whom he seeks to make his home, whose 
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friendship and sympathy would be so distinct a gain to him, 
He usually pours contempt on all things English—English 
folk, English fun, and English fare ; he has commonly a 
different political bias from his neighbours, and shows it 
in season and out, and different religious traditions and 
views which he satisfies (while he probably offends both 
farmer and squire) by ostentatiously avoiding the parish 
church (where they ‘ pray from a book’), and going to 
worship in some obscure dissenting chapel, because it 
reminds him of ‘ the bonny U.P. kirks’ of his native land. 
For these and similar reasons Scots farmers (with excep- 
tions, who are chiefly grieves or factors) have not on the 
whole been a success in England. They have won small 
fortune and small favour, and English country-folk may be 
excused for secretly rejoicing they are not so much in 
evidence as they were. 


A WHALE-HUNT. 


OR the late autumnal tourist there is no more invi- 
gorating place than the Orkney Islands. The bloom 
on the heather comes late and lingers long. When the 
pedestrian has climbed Wideford Hill, and has at his feet 
Kirkwall with its quaint stone-roofed houses resting under 
the shadow of St. Magnus, he is intoxicated by the salt 
wind blowing from the craggy coast of Caithness across 
the Pentland Firth over the low heathery hills of Orcadia, 
and ruffling the ocean streams that wash the shores of a 
hundred islands, churn the blue water till it makes a 
white fringe for low Shapinsay and rocky Ronaldshay 
and Westray and Egilshay, and sweep round the Thieves’ 
Holm and the Horse of Copinshay. He feels that here 
is indeed the home of mariners and rare sea-artists. 
And when he is satisfied with archeological study and 
observation, when he has looked into the grey churches 
on the sea-coast and wandered among the Standing Stones 
of Stennis, and tried to decipher the runes in Maeshowe, 
he finds that in the present, too, there is much that is 
fruitful of interest and amusement. 

For instance, on that very Wideford Hill which we sup- 
pose him to have climbed, there stands a cairn of white 
skulls, and by the Peerie Sea there is a set of furnaces. 
They are connected with what is—now that the wrecking 
trade has been ruined by civilisation—the most exciting 
event in island life,—the slaughter of a shoal of whales. 
It is a form of sport which, unfortunately, can only be en- 
joyed by accident. Were it otherwise, the whale would 
be driven as systematically as the deer is driven, and we 
should soon have the great mammal on the game list. 
But local superstition ascribes his coming to a special 
intervention of Providence. ‘ When the whales come, 0 
Lord, dinna forget Eday !’ used to be one of the weekly 
petitions of an old-world minister. And it may as well be 
stated for the benefit of those who do not know that the 
event referred to must not be confounded with the strand- 
ing of a huge Greenlander—a type which, unfortunately 
for the Dundee whaler, does not roam about in large herds, 
though a single estray may occasionally be seen from the 
boat between Aberdeen and Kirkwall. It is the smaller 
variety known as the bottle-nosed whale or Delphinus de- 
ductor—so called because the herd follows the lead of a king 
bull as wild cattle do. The Orcadians name it the ‘ ca’ing’ 
whale because of the shrill bleat of the calves. It travels 
in immense shoals, and strays into straits and channels 
from which it does not seem to know the means of 
egress. Thus, except for the fact that the straits, chan- 
nels, bays, and voes of Orkney teem with snares in their 
indentations and sinuosities, it has no special connection 
with the islands. Shoals have frequently been killed in 
the Hebrides; they have been seen far southward on the 
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East Coast ; and the largest slaughter of which any record 
is extant took place near the Faroe Islands in 1644, when 
over a thousand were killed in two expeditions. In the 
last year of last century over two hundred were slain 
near Fetlar. 

In a general way the temperament of the Islesmen is 
slow and torpid, but at the cry of ‘Whales in the bay!’ 
he wakens up to an extraordinary extent ; for there never 
was a sea-loving people which was not fond of sport, and, 
besides, the sport is lucrative. So whether from church or 
market, from meat or labour, there is an instantaneous 
rush to the sea-side. Boats appear as if by magic from 
you cannot tell where, but every islander seems to have 
one of some sort. Young and old, the strong and the weak, 
are equally excited, and arm themselves with the first 
weapons that come handy: rusty harpoons and ancient 
flint-guns, scythes, sickles, and pike-staffs. Sometimes, 
indeed, the whole sport will be spoiled in the flurry, as 
happened a few seasons back. A cetacean had stranded 
himself on the sandy shore of Scapa Flow, when a too 
ardent farmer rushed forward and stabbed him with a 
dung-fork. Frantic with pain, the creature made a 
desperate effort, edged off into deep water, and very soon 
the occasional glitter of a fin or an uncouth gambol 
told the disappointed onlookers that all the shoal was 
off to the Pentland Firth. But should no such acci- 
dent betide, the fleet of boats, crazy-looking cobles, 
and skiffs—most of them under oars, but if there is a 
breeze many with sails—move out to form a semi-circle 
round the shoal. ‘There is a din as if Bedlam had 
broken loose, for the thing is to frighten the whales 
till in terror and confusion they rush on the shallows and 
ground. So the water is splashed with the oars, impro- 
vised and most unmelodious drums are beaten, and there 
is a yelling loud enough to wake the dead. From this 
unearthly turmoil the shy and timid quarry gradually 
retreats. Yet the battle is not over. If the king bull 
begins to grow suspicious of the shore, he will turn and 
charge through the boats. Then there is confusion, 
indeed, for his lieges follow, and vain are all efforts to 
arrest their flight. Guns are fired and harpoons cast ; 
boats are upset, and the cries of half-drowned men and 
boys mingle with the uproar. If the whales take a direc- 
tion likely to lead them into further difficulties, chase is 
given, and the whole business begins again. 

Should there be no stampede, the din and excitement 
increase, till at last the bewildered creatures rush on their 
doom in the shallows. The boats close upon them, and 
then begins a murder grim and great. As the islanders 
hack and stab and hew, the scene changes altogether. Soon 
the surf is incarnadined with blood, and the shrill dying 
cries of the whales are heard distinctly in the uproar. They 
show no fight, for they are the least combative and the 
gentlest of creatures; but some die harder than others, 
and a few of the tough bulls still ply their tails and beat 
the surf into a semi-crimson foam after they have lost much 
blood and received many wounds. Extremely few escape 
—a fact which is due to their affectionate nature. They 
will not leave a wounded comrade behind, and whole 
shoals are said to have been ruined by this character- 
istic, for they will swim round a floating carcase and cry 
on it to follow, while the harpooner takes them one by 
one. So, too, the mother which has lost her calf will 
hover round till she too meets her fate. Were it not that 
every whale killed means money, the Orcadians might be 
touched to mercy ; but, though far from cruel in their dis- 
positions, such thoughts are remote from their minds during 
a whale-hunt. To lay on right and left, and multiply the 
number of carcases which will be ultimately dragged ashore 
from these sea shambles, is all their desire. Nor is it pos- 
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sible to blame them, for a shoal of whales is a splendid wind- 
fall to people of whom it has been truthfully said that 
few are wretchedly poor, and fewer still inconveniently 
rich. Long ago, when their condition was worse than it is 
now, and a homelier idea of eating was prevalent in both 
the North and Western Islands, it was customary to pickle 
the whale-beef for food ; and those who have tasted it 
assert that it is by no means bad. Even now, when 
the Faroe Islanders hear of a great catch, they come in 
those curious boats of theirs and bargain for it. But the 
whale’s chief value lies in his blubber; and the flensers, 
or flenchers, as they are locally called, are soon at work 
stripping this off, while rough furnaces are erected, and 
the disagreeable odour which mingles with the fresh 
breeze from the sea tells what is going on long after 
the pure waves have washed every trace of struggle 
from the shore. When all is done, however, there may be 
a sum varying from £150 to £400 to divide among those 
who took part in the hunt ; and when the terrible Orca- 
dian storms are driving the foam from one island shore 
across to another, and the inmates are seated round the 
peat-fire of the cottage, not the least effective of the many 
plans for wiling away the winter hours will be to recount 
the prowess and skill shown in the great whale hunt. 





MR. IRVING’S LAST. 


[ELODBAMA, though not a noble form of literature, 
“ is yet an excellent kind of dramatic art. It is the 
most distinctly theatrical of all kinds of drama, and there- 
with the most popular. At its best it scarcely endures 
the close attention and the shaded light of the study; to 
be appreciated at all it demands the ample stage and the 
distant focus, the garish lights and the excited crowd of 
the theatre. For the presentation of drama proper all that 
is needed (as the elder Dumas so wisely said) are four 
boards, two actors, and a passion ; but for melodrama you 
want a crowd of figures, a multiplication of scenery and 
machinery, and incessant action. Its effects must be pro- 
duced with a big brush. It is akin to opera; and, as in 
opera, its words should have a sound to fill the multitu- 
dinous public ear, and its action a rapid movement to 
hold the public eye. It should be given ore rotundo and 
on tip-toe. 

Considered in this light, The Dead Heart, now playing 
at the Lyceum by Mr. Henry Irving and a large company, 
is an indifferent melodrama badly acted. As written by 
the late Watts Phillips and produced by Benjamin Webster 
at the Adelphi thirty years ago, it would seem to have 
been a considerable success. Professor Henry Morley, 
writing at the time as dramatic critic, accuses it of wordi- 
ness ; its chief faults, however, were an excess of hyperbole 
even for melodrama, and a comparative slowness and an 
episodical scrappiness of action. In the new version by 
Mr. Walter Pollock the former fault has been more than 
cured. Mr. Pollock has cut down the old dialogue very 
bravely, but in his dread of being ‘ melodramatic’ (as 
the cultured of to-day think of melodrama) he has re- 
constructed it with rare timidity: he has made it for 
the most part colourless and tame, and has left some 
scenes insufficiently provided with speech—notably the 
duel between Landry and the Abbé Latour and the scene 
at the foot of the guillotine in which the Countess pleads 
with Landry for her son’s life. The other grave defect of 
the thing—its comparatively slow and episodical action—is 
left untouched. That is, no doubt, inherent ; but not so is 
the thinness of the motive which sets the action going. In 
the old prologue that was not well enough norclearly enough 
established : in the new it is sand-papered away to vanish- 
ing point. Robert Landry, a young sculptor, loves and is 
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loved by the beautiful Catherine, who is admired also by 
the Comte de St.-Valéry. Landry is suddenly arrested on 
a charge of treason by the Abbé Latour, and is immured 
in the Bastille. It is suggested that the Abbé accom- 
plishes that partly to oblige his friend the Comte and 
partly to convenience himself; but neither motive is suffi- 
ciently stated nor at all insisted on—perhaps because it 
was thought there would be ‘ offence in’t.’ 

Mr. Irving having acquired as bald and tame a version 
of the melodrama as was to be had, has set himself to get 
it played as little as possible to the melodramatic time 
and tune. It is symptomatic of this that the only ‘ inci- 
dental’ music he permits is that between the acts. The 
propriety of his mise-en-scene is perfect (except that he 
should not have permitted his Cerisette to dress ex- 
actly like a soubrette in comic opera); his stage furniture 
is all that the heart of taste and opulence can desire ; his 
costumes of the three periods touched by the play (1771, 
1789, and 1794) are historically correct to each particular 
hair and shoe-latchet ; his crowds of sans-culoties are well 
drilled; but but the weightier matter of the melodrama, 
the life and soul of its action, is as dull, low, and small as 
can be! The scenes between twos and threes, the scenes 
especially in which the three chief players are concerned, 
are taken in no more robust a key and no quicker a time 
than a lagging drawing-room ballad. Miss Ellen Terry 
as Catherine is not only weak and thin, but weaker and 
thinner than usual ; she has but one kindling moment,— 
that in which she embraces her son before he enters the 
prison. Her great opportunity—her intercession with 
her old lover for her son—she completely misses: it 
Mr. Bancroft is only 





causes neither throb nor tear. 
saved by his past reputation from being a signal failure as 
the Abbé Latour. His voice, which is identified with the 
good-natured swell of Robertsonian comedy, is against 
him ; yet in spite of such an organ a greater actor—an 
actor who feels what melodrama requires of him—would 
make a success of the part. The Abbé was a courtier, 
a profligate, and a villain: Mr. Bancroft is not courtly, 
nor can he convince any one of his dissoluteness and his 
villainy. Let it, however, be chronicled of him that he 
dies well. 

But the chief of sinners is our only tragedian. As it is no 
doubt largely due to him that the other principals act in 
so subdued and tedious a strain, so he has bettered his in- 
struction on himself, and attains the lowest note of all. 
In the prologue he has a touch of lightness and grace— 
for him ; but from the moment when he is carried forth 
from the Bastille and is set upon a common carriage 
(looking ‘a shaggy mass of fraud, to quote the Sage), he 
interprets his ‘ Dead Heart’ to mean that he must play 
with the iciest reserve and with the completest absence of 
gesture, except that favourite clutch at the region of his 
heart. Yet he is not completely still—there might be 
some pathos in complete stillness: he keeps to his old 
tricks (though in a subdued measure) of start and 
spasm and to that curious stamp of the foot which is 
like the beat of a buck-rabbit. He tries to make points 
out of dialogue which is pointless. He is hard and cold, 
and yet fails to chill. He rouses no sympathy ; and when 
he finally makes a sacrifice of himself in the place of the 
young St.-Valéry, one is heartily glad that the tedious 
business is ended. He has shown in the past that he can 
cut a notable and picturesque figure in melodrama—as, 
for instance, in The Lyons Mail; but he has for some 
time manifested a tendency (as here) to bate his action 
and to italicise his speech—a tendency which is fatal 
io the tone and value of melodrama. And the worst of 
it is that his influence among actors and with a very 
large section of the public is such that he is likely to get 
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his bad new mode accepted as the true and good one. 
It is clear that this influence is powerful with his own 
company ; for there is but one actor of them all who plays 
with the true gusto and unction of melodrama, and that 
is Mr. Arthur Stirling. Of course the play has been hailed 
as a triumph of stage-management and acting: but it is 


really a triumph of pedantry and dulness. Equally of 


course, it will draw ; but that is because the public cares 
nothing for acting and drama, but is the slave of spectacle 
and superstition. 


GOLFING LAW. 


‘YOU see, my dear fellow,’ said Mr. Exe, with ponder- 

ous patronage, to Mr, Wye, ‘one must play accord- 
ing to the letter of the law. When one plays whist one 
must play whist and not “ bumblepuppy ” ; and when one 
plays golf one must play golf and not skittles.’ 

Mr. Exe and Mr. Wye had golfed—and had wrangled. 
The dispute had arisen on this wise. Mr. Wye had found 
himself in a bunker, with the cliff close behind him. In 
drawing back his iron he had touched the cliff behind, and 


Mr. Exe had at once claimed the hole on the ground of 


his having made an impression on the sand in a bunker. 
Mr. Wye did not deny the fact, but merely said that such 
a claim was quite contrary to usage. The dispute was 
referred to me, and much to my reluctance I had to give 
my verdict in Mr. Exe’s favour. I say much to my reluc- 
tance, because I felt that he was running the letter of the 
law extremely hard; but I had no option—I had but to 
interpret the rule. 

‘I tell you what it is, then, my dear fellow, Mr. Wye 
replied to Mr. Exe: ‘I will play you a match to-morrow 
morning ; we will play according to the strictest letter of 
the rules ; and we will ask this gentleman to accompany 
us round as referee. Will that please you?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Exe. ‘St. Andrews rules, you mean, 
I suppose.’ 

‘St. Andrews rules, certainly,’ said Mr. Wye. ‘ They are 
not perfect, but they are the best.’ 

‘Not perfect! Pshaw!’ said Mr. Exe. ‘ You are one 
of those who would be for ever altering. You prefer the 
experience of your own little day to that of all the past.’ 

‘No, sir, replied Mr. Wye ; ‘ but I prefer the experi- 
ence of all the past p/us that of the present to the experi- 
ence of the past alone. It is you who prefer the less 
experience to the greater, and not I.’ 

‘ Pshaw !’ said Mr. Exe again ; ‘that is what Radicals 
always say.’ 

We started the next morning from the tee at North 
Berwick—I accompanying their match, book of rules in 
hand, in the character of referee. 

At the first hole, at the top of Point Garry, Mr. Exe 
had a putt for the hole. His caddy showed him the line 
with the end of the club-shaft. 

‘Mr. Referee, said Mr. Wye, ‘I claim this hole. His 
caddy has touched the line with the end of the shaft. 
The rule says that the caddy may “ point out” the line, 
but there is another rule saying that the line may not be 
“ touched,” except under certain conditions none of which 
are here present.’ 

‘My dear fellow, said Mr. Exe, ‘I never heard any- 
thing more absurdly contrary to golfing precedent.’ 

‘We have nothing to do with golfing precedent,’ replied 
Mr. Wye. ‘ We are playing by the strict letter of the law. 

On consultation of my rules, I had to give the hole in 
Mr. Wye’s favour. Mr. Exe, however, won the second 
hole, and held the honour going to the third or ‘ Dyke’ 
hole. The party in front of us drove from the tee as we 
came up to it. Both players drove long balls. Mr. Exe 
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is a short driver. He struck his tee-shot before those in 
front had reached their balls ; but though he hit a clean 
shot, he was not nearly up to them. 

‘Mr. Referee,’ said Mr. Wye again, ‘I claim this hole. 
There is a rule that no player shall strike his tee-shot till 
those in front have played their seconds. 
penalty named for infringing this rule. Therefore its in- 


There is no 


fringement incurs the penalty of loss of hole, as in all cases 
in which no special penalty is named.’ 

Mr. Exe objected that this was no ‘rule,’ in the strict 
sense of the term, that it was merely a suggestion on a 
point of etiquette for the mutual comfort of golfers. But 
on referring to my book I could not find it to be on any 
different footing from other rules. Again, therefore, | was 
obliged to award the hole to Mr. Wye. 

Mr. Exe was now in a condition somewhat approach- 
ing frenzy. Again, however, he won the following—the 
‘Angle’—hole. Coming up with great impatience to 
drive to the next, across the two walls and the corner of 
the wood, he played an excellent shot, unfortunately 
before the party in front had holed out. Again Mr. Wye 
claimed the hole on grounds similar to his previous ones : 
viz., that Mr. Exe had violated the rule prescribing for- 
bearance in playing on to the green until the party in 
front shall have finished. 

Under the rules there was no help forit. I awarded the 
hole again to Mr. Wye. 

Leading off to the ‘ Far Bent, Mr. Wye got into the 
deep bunker to the right of the hole. The ball lay hope- 

Mr. Exe was on 
the green. Mr. Wye took up 
his ball in his hand, and threw it from the bunker on to the 


lessly badly in a very deep footprint. 
It was practically his hole. 


green, close beside the hole. 

‘Makes me one up, then,’ said Mr. Exe, presuming his 
opponent to have given up the hole. 

‘Not at all,’ said the latter. ‘ You play the like.’ 

‘What do you mean? You picked up your ball !’ 

‘Yes; and the penalty for that, under the St. Andrews 
rules, is the loss of a stroke.’ 

‘But the ball has to be replaced,’ said (triumphantly) 
Mr. Exe, who also had been studying the rules. 

‘Not at all,’ said the other. 
the ball being removed by an agency outside the match : 


‘That is in the ease of 


this was an agency which is a part of the match.’ 

‘Can this be so?’ said Mr. Exe, appealing to me. 

‘Yes,’ I said, rather helplessly turning over the leaves 
of the book of rules. ‘I really believe Mr. Wye is right, 
but it is most extraordinary.’ 

‘Do you value that book of rules, sir?” Mr. Exe asked 
me. 

‘Not particularly,’ I said. 

‘Will you give it to me?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, and handed it to him. 

He went to his set of clubs. I feared he was going to 
select a niblick and wield it with fatal effect upon his 
partner. But he drew out his wooden putter. Off this, 
He sat on the 
seat beside the ‘ Far Bent’ hole, and went to work with 
zeal and deliberation. We sat on the grass and watched 
him. He crunched up the book of rules into a rough ball. 
This he proceeded to wrap round and round with the pitched 
twine of the whipping till it had a good solid consistency. 
Then he rose, and, taking a driver, went to a tolerably 
clear place upon the sandhills, and, teeing up his book of 
rules, drove it—a very fair shot—into the Firth of Forth. 

Having completed this practical protest, he returned to 
us. ‘Thank you, he said to me. ‘I do not think we 
shall any longer need your services as referee.’ 

Then, turning to his partner, he said, in a very different 
tone from that in which he had spoken the initial sentence 


with his knife, he undid the whipping. 
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of this article : ‘And thank you, too, for a most convine- 
ing lesson that, as they at present stand, Golf must be 
played rather according to the spirit than to the letter of 
of its laws.’ Horace G. Hutcuinson. 


‘COLUMKILLE AND ROSSES.,’ 


* High upon the hill-top 

The old king sits ; 

He’s now so old and grey, 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 

With a bridge of white mist 
Columkille he crosses, 

On his stately journeys 

From Sleive-league to Rosses.’ 





S befits so delicate and precise a writer, Mr. Allingham 
has not used any loose poetic licence in the matter 
of fairy localities. ‘Columkille’ and Rosses were, are, 
and ever shall be, please Heaven! places of unearthly 
resort. I have lived near by them and in them, time 
after time, and, with the sweet child-verses ringing in my 
ears, have gathered any crumbs of fairy lore I could find 
therein, looking for some trace of the old king on his 
journey. Columkille is a fancy name of Mr. Allingham’s 
own spinning for wide, green Drumceliff valley, lying at the 
foot of Benbulben, the mountain in whose side the square 
white door, described here a while since, swings open at 
nightfall to loose the fairy riders on the world. The 
great St. Columba himself was ‘at the bigging’ of all the 
old ruins in the valley, and climbed the mountains more 
than once to get near heaven with his prayers. _ Rosses is 
a little sea-dividing, sandy plain, covered with short grass, 
like a green table-cloth, and lying in the foam midway 
between the round cairn-headed Knocknarea and ‘ Ben- 
bulben, famous for hawks’ : 
* But for Benbulben and Knocknarea 
Many a poor sailor ’d be cast away,’ 
as the rhyme goes. 

At the northern corner of Rosses is a little promontory 
of sand and rocks and grass: a mournful haunted place. 
Here, probably, the old king’s journey ended. No wise 
peasant would fall asleep under its low cliff, for he who 
sleeps here may wake ‘silly,’ the ‘good people’ having 
carried off his soul. There is no more ready short cut to 
the dim kingdom than this plovery headland, for, covered 
and smothered now from sight by mounds of sand, a long 
cave goes thither ‘full of gold and silver and the most 
beautiful parlours and drawing-rooms.’ Once, before the 
sand covered it, a dog strayed in, and was heard yelping 
vainly deep underground in a fort far inland. These 
forts or raths, low circular ditches made before history 
began, cover all Rosses and all Columkille. The one 
where the dog yelped has, like most others, an under- 
ground beehive chamber in the midst. Once when I was 
poking about there, an unusually intelligent and ‘reading’ 
peasant who had come with me, and waited outside, knelt 
down by the opening, and whispered in a timid voice, 
‘Are you all right sir?’ I had been some little while 
underground, and he feared I had been carried off like 
the dog. 

No wonder he was afraid, for the fort has long been 
circled by ill-boding rumours. It is on the ridge of a 
small hill, on whose northern slope lie a few stray cot- 
tages. One night a farmer's young son came from one of 
them and saw the fort all flaming, and ran towards it, but 
the ‘glamour’ fell on him, and he sprang on to a fence, 
cross-legged, and commenced beating it with a stick, for 
he imagined the fence was a horse and that al! night long 
he went on the most wonderful ride through the country, 
In the morning he was still beating his fence and they 
carried him home, where he remained a simpleton for 
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three days before he came to himself again. A little 
later a farmer tried to level the fort. His cows and 
horses died, and all manner of trouble overtook him, and 
finally he himself was led home, and left useless with ‘his 
head on his knees by the fire to the day of his death.’ 

A few hundred yards southwards of the northern angle 
of Rosses is another angle having also its cave, though this 
one is not covered with sand. About twenty years ago a 
brig was wrecked near by, and three or four fishermen 
were put to watch the deserted hulk through the dark- 
ness. At midnight they saw sitting on a stone at the 
cave’s mouth two red-capped fiddlers fiddling with all 
their might. The men fled. A great crowd of villagers 
rushed down to the cave to see the strange musicians, but 
the creatures had gone. 

To the wise peasant the green hills and woods round 
him are full of never-fading mystery. When the aged 
countrywoman stands at her door in the evening, and, in 
her own words, ‘ looks at the mountains and thinks of the 
goodness of God,’ God is all the nearer, because the pagan 
powers are not far: because northward in Benbulben, famous 
for hawks the white square door swings open at sundown, 
and those wild unchristian riders rush forth upon the fields, 
while southward the White Lady still wanders under the 
broad cloud night-cap of Knocknarea. How may she 
doubt these things, even though the priest shakes his 
head at her? 
see the White Lady? She passed so close that the skirt 
of her dress touched him. ‘He fell down, and was dead 
three days. But this is merely the small gossip of 
fairydom—the little stitches that join this world and the 


Did not a herd boy, no long while since, 


other. 

One night as I sat eating Mrs. Hart’s soda-bread her 
husband toid me a longish story, much the best of all I 
heard in Rosses. Those creatures, the ‘good people, 
love to repeat themselves, and many a poor man from 
Fin M‘Coul to our own days has happened on some such 
adventure. 

‘In the times when we used to travel by canal,’ said my 
entertainer, ‘I was coming down from Dublin. When we 
came to Mullingar the canal ended, and I began to walk, 
I had 


some friends with me, and now and then we walked, now 


and stiff and fatigued I was after the slowness. 


and then we rode in a cart. So on till, we being walk- 
ing, over a wall in a field we saw some girls milking a 
cow, and stopped to joke with them. 
asked them for a drink of milk. 
put it in here,” they said, “but come to the house with 
us.” We went home with them, and sat round the fire 
talking. After a while the others went, and left me, loth 
to stir from the good fire. 


After a while we 
“We have nothing to 


I asked the girls for some- 
thing to eat. There was a pot on the fire, and they took 
the meat out and put it on a plate, and told me to eat 
only the meat that came off the head. When I had eaten, 
the girls went out, and I did not see them again. It grew 
darker and darker, and there I still sat, loth as ever to 
leave the good fire, and after a while two men came in, 
carrying between them a corpse. When I saw them 
coming I hid behind the door. Says one to the other, 
putting the corpse on the spit, ‘‘ Who'll turn the spit ?”’ 
Says the other, “ Michael Hart, come out of that and turn 
the meat.” I came out all a tremble, and began turning the 
spit. “ Michael Hart,’’ says the one who spoke first, “ if you 
let it brown we ’Il have to put you on the spit instead” ; and 
on that they went out. I sat there trembling and turning 
the corpse till towards midnight. The men came again, 
and the one said it was burnt, and the other said it was 
done right. But having fallen out over it, they both said 
they would do me no harm that time ; and, sitting by the 
fire, one of them cried out: “ Michael Hart, can you tell 
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me a story?” “ Divil a one,” said I, On which he ‘aught 
me by the shoulder, and put me out like a shot. 
wild blowing night. 


It was a 
Never in all my born days did I see 
such a night—the darkest night that ever came out of the 
heavens. I did not know where I was for the life of me. 
So when one of the men came after me and touched me 
on the shoulder, with a “ Michael Hart, can you tell a story 
now?” “Tecan,” says I. In he brought me; and, putting 
me by the fire, says: “Begin.” ‘I have no story but the 
one,” says I, “that I was sitting here, and you two men 
brought in a corpse and put it on the spit, and set me 
turning it.” “That will do,” says he; “ye may go in 
there and lie down on the bed.” And I went, nothing 
loth ; and in the morning where was I but in the middle 
of a green field ?’ 

The true version of this wild folk-tale has never been 
printed before. 


‘Columkille’ 


prosperous fishing season a herring-barrel appears in the 


is a great place for omens. Before a 
midst of a storm-cloud ; and at a place called Colum- 
kille’s Strand—a place of marsh and mire—on a moon. 
light night an ancient boat, with St. Columba himself, 
comes floating in from sea: a portent of a brave harvesting. 
They have their dread portents, too. Some four or five 
seasons since a fisherman saw, far on the horizon, renowned 
Hy Brazel, where he who touches shall find no more 
labour or care, nor cynic laughter, but shall go walking 
about under shadiest boscage, and enjoy the conversation 
of Cuchullin and his heroes. A vision of Hy Brazel fore- 
bodes national troubles. 

Columkille and Rosses are choke-full of ghosts. By 
bog, road, rath, hill-side, sea-border they gather in all 
shapes: headless women, men in armour, shadow hares, 
fire-tongued hounds, whistling seals, and so on. A 
whistling seal sank a ship the other day. At Drum- 
The Annals of 
the Four Masters have this verse about a soldier named 
Denadhach, who died in 871: 


cliff there is a very ancient graveyard. 


‘A pious soldier of 
the race of Con lies under hazel crosses at Drumceliff.’ 
Not very long ago an old woman, turning to go into 
the churchyard at night to pray, saw standing before her 
a man in armour who asked her where she was going. 
It was the ‘ pious soldier of the race of Con,’ says local 
wisdom, still keeping watch, with his ancient piety, over 
the graveyard. Again, the custom is still common here- 
abouts of sprinkling the doorstep with the blood of a 
chicken on the death of a very young child, thus (as belief 
is) drawing into the blood the evil spirits from the too 
weak soul. Blood is a great gatherer of ‘ supernaturals.’ 
To cut your hand on astone on going into a fort is said to 
be very dangerous. 

There is no more curious ghost in Columkille or 
Rosses than the snipe-ghost. There is a bush behind a 
house in a village that I know well: for excellent reasons 
I do not say whether in Columkille or Rosses or on the 
slopes of Benbulben, or even on the plain round Knock- 
narea. There is a history concerning the house and the 
bush. A man once lived there who found on the quay of 
Sligo a package containing three hundred pounds in 
notes. It was dropped by a foreign sea-captain. This my 
man knew, but said nothing. It was money for freight, 
and the sea-captain, not daring to face his owners, com- 
mitted suicide in mid-ocean. Shortly afterwards my man 
died. mis soul could not rest. At any rate, strange sounds 
were heard round his house, though that had grown and 
prospered since the freight money. The wife was often 
seen by those still alive out in the garden praying at the 
bush I have spoken of,—the shade of the departed appear 
ing there at times. The bush remains to this day: 
once portion of a hedge, it now stands by itself, for no one 
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dare put spade or pruning-knife about it. As to the 
strange sounds and voices, they did not cease till a few 
years ago, when, during some repairs, a snipe flew out of 
the solid plaster and away; the troubled ghost, say the 
neighbours, of the note-finder was at last dislodged. 

Of Sleive-league I know nothing. It was far out of my 
beat. My forebears and relations have lived near Rosses 
and Columkille these many years. Northward I am wholly 
a stranger, and can find nothing. | When I ask for stories 
of the fairies, my answer is some such as was given me 
by a woman who lives near a white stone fort—one of the 
few stone ones in Ireland—under the seaward angle 
of Benbulben: ‘They always mind their own affairs 
and I always mind mine’: for it is dangerous to 
talk of the creatures. Only friendship for yourself or 
knowledge of your forebears will loosen these cautious 
tongues. My friend, ‘the sweet Harp-String’—(I give no 
more than his Irish name for fear of gaugers)—the best of 
all our folk-tale hunters—seems to have the science of 
unpacking the stubbornest heart, but then he supplies the 
potheen-makers with grain from his own fields. Besides, 
he is descended from a noted Gaelic magician who raised 
the ‘doul’ in Great Eliza’s century, and he has a kind of 
prescriptive right to hear tell of all kind of other-world 
creatures. ‘They are almost relations of his, if all folk say 
concerning the parentage of magicians be true. 

W. B. Years. 





THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


1. 
FPXHE sulky old grey brute ! 
But when the sunset strokes him, 
Or twilight shadows coax him, 
He gets so silver-milky, 
He turns so soft and silky, 
He’d make a water-spaniel for King Knut. 


Il. 

This sea was Lazarus, all day 
At Dives’ gate he lay, 

And lapped the crumbs : 

Night comes ; 

The beggar dies— 
Forthwith the Channel, coast to coast, 

Is Abraham’s bosom ; and the beggar lies 
A lovely ghost. 

T. E. Brown. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SELECTIONS FROM BURNS. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


7 Lockharton Terrace, Slateford, Oct. 1, 1889. 

SIR,—1I wish with your permission to make a few remarks on 
the review of my Selections from Burns, which appeared in 
the Observer of Saturday, 21st ulto. Your critic must be 
allowed to differ from me in matters of opinion, but facts are 
‘chiels that downa be disputed,’ and to these I will confine 
myself. 

The Selections have not been made ‘with the intent of 
making Burns’s poems illustrative of his biography,’ but with 
the object of fairly representing for educational purposes the 
poet’s best work. After selection comes arrangement ; and the 
principle upon which my arrangement is made has—what may, 
or may not, be a recommendation, but certainly, so far as the 
Selections go—the result of throwing light upon Burns’s bio- 
graphy, and revealing the development of his poetical faculty. 
I cannot own that I am ‘largely indebted’ to Mr. Scott 
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Douglas—as your critic insinuates—for my notes. The notes, 
which run to over 70 pages of small type. are, to the extent of at 
least three-fourths, new—in the sense t 1at the matter of which 
they consist has not, so far as I know, hitherto been used by 
any annotator of Burns. The remainin:; fourth part—if it come 
to so much —deals with necessary facts (drawn from various 
sources) which belong to the history of the poet’s life. I may 
add that I have avoided errors into which, in a good many in- 
stances, Mr. Douglas has fallen ; at the same time I will not 
yield to your critic in my appreciation of Mr. Scott Douglas’s 
work : his edition, take it all in all, is the best complete edition 
yet published. 

Your critic implies that Burns’s reading was more extensive 
than I suppose. I have said, speaking of a definite period in 
his youth, that his reading was more intensive than extensive, 
and, as everybody may know pretty precisely the extent of 
the poet’s reading (book or author) up to about his 24th year, 
I am rather at a loss to know upon what superior information 
your critic proceeds. I must point out that it was not ‘the 
critical principles of Pope’ (does your critic mean Pope’s version 
of the Ars Poetica?) which Burns pondered at his farm-work, 
but a collection of songs : ‘I pored over them, driving my cart, 
or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse. . . I owe 
to this practice much of my critic craft, etc.’ 

Your critic will find the Wowing of Fok and Fenny where 
Burns found it—in Ramsay’s Evergreen. Will your critic in 
return favour me with a perfect stanza (mot a reference) in 
Burns’s favourite metre, of ‘ still greater antiquity ’ than Cufzd’s 
Tyrannie?—I am, etc., J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. 


[ Note.—We do not think the difference of opinion between 
Mr. Robertson and ourselves can be so great as his remonstrance 
would suggest, because we think his edition a very competent 
one, and said so in our notice of it. We are sorry if we have 
done him any injustice in matters of fact, but it would have 
been easier to put that straight if he had challenged what we 
said, and not his own construction of our meaning. We men- 
tioned his purpose of making a fairly representative selection of 
the poet’s best work, and said that he had succeeded in it ; but we 
took exception to the amount of biographical matter in his edi- 
tion, and suggested that ‘ it might have been improved here and 
there if he had been /ess intent upon making the poems tllus- 
trate the biography.’ That he was intent upon this to some ex- 
tent was surely a fair inference from the facts that twice in his 
preface he refers to the biographical interest of the poems, that 
his ‘ Introduction’ is purely biographical, and that his notes are 
largely biographical,—he admits to the extent of one-fourth. 
We suggested, also, that some of the poems in the selection, 
which seem to us markedly inferior, had been chosen on the 
ground of their biographical interest. This is the fact that we 
understand Mr. Robertson to deny. Well, he must be the best 
judge of his own intentions, and we withdraw our supposition 
and sincerely beg his pardon; but if he thinks W7n¢er, or the 
verses On Pastoral Poetry, or Clarinda, Mistress of my Soul 
representative of Burns’s best work, we must avail ourselves of 
his permission to differ from him in opinion. As regards the 
indebtedness to Mr. Scott Douglas, we did not say that it was 
‘large’ to the extent that he denies, but only that he should 
have acknowledged it. And if he did make use of the bio- 
graphical material in Mr. Douglas’s edition, as we were led to 
suppose from finding several of his biographical notes identical 
in substance and occasionally coincident in expression, we still 
think there should have been some acknowledgment. But 
we admit that usage in the matter of literary property in ‘notes’ 
is lax. In his last paragraphs Mr. Robertson passes from an 
attitude of defence to one of offence. We have no desire to 
bandy scholarship with him: we should probably have the 
worst of it. Our sole ¢-sire was to*contribute from our small 
stores towards the elucidation of his subject. As regards the 
range of Burns’s reading and his own tracking of it, it is an 
implication of his own making, and not a statement of ours, 
that he challenges ; and we may let it stand. We pretend to 
no superior knowledge, yet what we said holds good. As 
regards the critical principles, if Mr. Robertson looks again at 
the words he has omitted from his quotation, which form part 
of the grammatical antecedent to ‘this practice, he will see 
that the practice referred to was the application of critical 
principles to the collection of songs. We are obliged to Mr. 
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Robertson for answering our question whether the Wowing of 
Fok and Fenny had been printed in the eighteenth century: if 
he knew the fact before, it is a pity he did not put it in his note 
on Duncan Gray. We think he will admit that it would have 
been more instructive than the two notes that stand there. His 
scepticism about our knowledge of Burns’s favourite stanza is 
unintentionally significant : it is enough to refer him to Guest’s 
History of English Rhythms, where he will find a whole stanza 
quoted as old as the fourteenth century, along with much other 
information to the advantage of the student of metres.] 


BUSTS IN THE WALLACE MONUMENT. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer. | 
Council Chambers, Stirling, Oct. 1st, 1889. 
S1R,—The letter on this subject in your issue of the 28th ult., 
signed ‘W. G. Simpson,’ is erroneous and misleading, inas- 
much as: 

1st. The busts are not all the work of one artist. Besides 
those from Mr. Stevenson’s studio that of David 
Livingstone, gifted by Provost Donald, Dunfermline, 
came from Mrs. D. O. Hill’s studio ; and a bust, which 
is to be the work of an American sculptor, has been 
offered to, and accepted by, the Custodiers. 

2a. The suggestion that the Monument is a private gallery, 
or in any way used as such, 1s without any foundation 
in fact. 

3a. The Custodiers are the only competent persons to whom 
the offer of a bust for the Monument should be made, 
and who should decide as to its reception ; and in no 
case have they asked surviving relatives for a bust ; 
nor have they ever been offered one taken from life, 
and refused the offer; nor have they ever hinted 
(much less ‘made it clear’) that only the work of a 
particular artist would be accepted. 


In one point only is ‘W. G. Simpson’s’ letter undoubtedly 
correct, and that is in the deserved compliment which he pays 
to the merits of Mr. Stevenson’s busts of historical personages. 
It is certainly the duty of the Custodiers to see that only the 
busts of eminent Scotsmen should be admitted to the National 
Monument, and that the sculpture work should be worthy of 
the subjects. They will continue in the future, as in the past, 
to refrain from interfering with donors of busts in their selec- 
tion of an artist, and they will be ready to welcome further 
contributions from Mr. Stevenson’s chisel; but if a bust of 
sufficient artistic merit is offered of a Scotsman sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the chisel of any other sculptor they will con- 
sider the offer on its merits and without reference to the studio 
from which it comes.—I am, etc., 

R. YELLOWLEES, 
Provost of Stirling, and ex officto Chairman 
of the Wallace Monument Custodiers. 


REVIEWS. 
JANE WELSH. 


Early Letters of Fane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by Davip G. 
RITCHIE, M.A. London: Sonnenschein. 

The letters in this volume were nearly all addressed to Eliza 
Stoddart, the great-aunt of the editor, and he has done a real 
service by producing them. Not that the majority are in them- 
selves of great literary interest. They are just such vivacious 
epistles as a clever, sprightly, warm-hearted young lady might 
write, and there are many such young ladies in existence now, 
and there have been many such from immemorial time. Mrs. 
Carlyle was a woman of talent, but she was not specially pre- 
cocious ; and it was only after she attained to middle-age and 
the knowledge of men and cities that her remarks on things 
got valuable. But there are other reasons why the collection 
is interesting. The world retains an interest in the Carlyles, 
and what is given here completes the hardly finished picture 
presented by the Remzniscences and the Letters and Memorials 
and the rest of the Carlyle literature. It mellows, too, as well 
as completes ; and on the whole the impression it produces is a 
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good one. You see the husband and wife reasonably happy 
and contented in each other’s society, and making a brave and 
cheerful fight of it, for the story of the lady’s early years is 
told from day to day as it occurred, and not as it appeared 
when looked back on through a fog of all-too conscious self- 
reproach. 

Mr. Ritchie has hitherto been known by some not par- 
ticularly successful trifling with philosophy and politics : now 
he appears as a careful and judicious editor. He reveals 
himself (in a somewhat antiquated phrase) as a scholar and 
a gentleman: the first by what he has done, the second by 
what he has not done. He has annotated these letters as it 
they had been a Greek text. He explains ‘ bubbley-jock’ as 
if it had been an obscure word in an A®schylean chorus. 
When Mrs. Carlyle quotes the bombastical ‘ My foot is on my 
native heath, and my name is Macgregor’ (p. 84), or alludes 
to the famous ‘ Dugald cratur’ (p. 99), we have the exact re- 
ference to Hob Roy in a foot-note. He tells us what ‘ park’ 
(p. 213) and ‘cuddy’ (p. 245) signify in Scots; though, not 
being quite perfect, he does not explain the whole duty of 
‘farm foun’ (p. 191). This explanation was really necessary, 
and might have been so deliciously, so appositely, illustrated 
by: 

‘An’ a’ my wark aboot the toun 
Gangs wi’ me when I see him.’ 
But his choicest work in this way is his comment on Mrs, 
Carlyle’s ‘ugly wee black pigs’ (p. 28). These are ‘earthen- 
ware jars—to put the marmalade in. This Scotch word 
“pig” has been a fruitful source of mystery to unaccustomed 
Southerners.’ The combination of superiority in Scotchiness 
with pedantic pomp is worth laughing at. But Mr. Ritchie’s 
notes, if they err at all,err in the right direction. They are 
usually a real help. And there is so much left, and wisely left, 
unsaid. Heexplains, he does not discuss ; the editor is never 
lost in the critic. Then his analytical table of contents and 
his index of proper names are helpful. Altogether, we neither 
expect nor desire to have work of this kind better done. 

The letters begin in the autumn of 1819, when Mrs. Carlyle 
was about nineteen—just after her father’s death. He was buried 
in the ruined choir of Haddington parish church (fiot the nave 
of the old Abbey Kirk as Carlyle by a double mistake, which 
Mr. Ritchie only partly corrects, puts it) where they worshipped. 
Mrs. Carlyle passionately regretted her father. ‘1 thought,’ 
she says, the first Sunday of her grief, ‘the stones seemed 
covered with snow, everything looked so white and _ bleak. 
We were all three once more under the same roof, and this is 
all I can ever hope for in this world. No, there is something 
more. I will one day (and perhaps that day may not be far 
off) lie in the same grave’; and in another letter: ‘ These 
ruins appear to me now to possess a sublimity with which my 
fancy never before vested them. I feel that I can never leave 
this place.’ But time went on, and she recovered her natural 
liveliness. Little more than a year after she is cursing her 
native town with native elegance and spirit. It is ‘the 
bottom of the pit of dulness.’ ‘It is the dimmest, deadest 
spot (I verily believe) in the Creator’s universe. . everything 
is the same, everything is stupid ; the very air one breathes 1s 
impregnated with stupidity. Alas, my native place! the 
Goddess of dulness has strewed it with all her poppies !’—the 
conclusion being that she must get out of it : ‘ by the wife of Job, 
I wi//!’ But then she relents, and goes on to talk of the many 
spots therein where she has been happy, and of George Rennie, 
of whom she was once exceeding fond, and whom she always re- 
garded with interest, though with a certain amount of possibly not 
genuine contempt. ‘Oh! the devil take him,’ she frankly says. 
Indeed, as was natural in a young, good-looking, and sprightly 
maiden, she had many admirers. She discusses and laughs 
at them openly and pleasantly: as, ‘speaking of marmalade, 
will you give my compliments to William Watson?’ Then 
Carlyle comes on the scene, and is described by this girl of 
twenty with remarkable vividness. She notes ‘his vast and 
cultivated mind’ and all the rest of it, and therewith his ‘ want 
of elegance.’ ‘ St.-Preux never kicked the fire-irons, nor made 
puddings in his tea-cup’; so she thought he would not do for 
a husband, and she would die an old maid—a fate to which 
she may be said to have entertained an insuperable objection. 
He appears a second time, and she wants to have ‘carpet 
shoes and handcuffs prepared for him.’ Indeed, ‘his tongue 
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only should be left at liberty ; his other members are most 
fantastically awkward.’ But this impression of awkwardness 
wears off ; and you hear of his ‘ brilliant letters’ ; and then heis 
‘a very Phoenix of a friend’; and you begin to see how it is 
to finish. And at length all is arranged, and she writes her 
last letter in her maiden name to Miss Stoddart. She de- 
scribes with characteristic comic and conscious exaggeration the 
miseries of moving : ‘I wonder that among all the evils depre- 
cated in the Liturgy no one thought of inserting fitting. Is 
there any worse thing? Ohno,no! From flitting, then, good 
Lord deliver us!’ 

After the marriage, as we all know, the couple went to live 
at Craigenputtock, a place so desolate that she notes almost 
as if with surprise how ‘ Letters from Germany and all parts of 
the earth reach us here just as before. It is so strange to 
see “Craigenputtock” written in Goethe’s hand!’ Not so 
strange to us now, perhaps, when Haddington rejoices in Jane 
Welsh as one of her two great men, and Craigenputtock 
has acquired something of the same kind of interest as Weimar 
itself. There was but one post a week, and the surround- 
ings in winter were of the dreariest. ‘Oh, for a sight of the 
vreen fields again,’ she says, ‘or even the black peat-moss— 
anything rather than this wide waste of blinding snow! The 
only time when I can endure to look out (gozmg out is not to be 
dreamt of) is by moonlight, when the enclosure before the 
house is literally filled with hares, and then the scene is really 
very picturesque, the little dark forms skipping and bounding 
over the white ground so witch-like!’ Again: ‘ We have been 
very solitary for a long while ; our only visitors are now and 
then a stray packman, and the last of these pronounced the 
place altogether “ heathentsh,” so that there is no hope of our 
being favoured with Azs company another time. Nevertheless 
I keep up my heart.’ She did so, indeed ; and there is abun- 
dant evidence that on the whole the Craigenputtock period 
was one of contentment. ‘The solitude is not so irksome 
as one might think. If we are cut off from good society, 
we are also delivered from bad. The roads are less pleasant to 
walk on than the pavement of Princes Street, but we have 
horses to ride ; and instead of shopping and making calls, I 
have bread to bake and chickens to hatch. I read and work 
and talk with my husband, and never weary.’ She talked with 
him to some purpose, for her mind grew very quickly after 
her marriage. Her letters are deeper in themselves, whilst 
the literary expression attains a high level of excellence. She 
saw the humourous side of each domestic catastrophe very 
keenly : as when she tells how ‘ Nancy became as it were sud- 
denly possessed with a demon of destruction which shivered 
everything she laid hands on; nay, the supper tray, with all its 
complement of bowls, plates, etc., etc., etc., she “ soopit ower 
wt’ her tatls!” one fell soop !’—-which shows that Mrs. Carlyle 
was ‘mistress of herself though china fall.’ 

And so the Craigenputtock life went on till the migration to 
J.ondon and the settlement (a life-long one, as it proved) in 
Cheyne Row. Mrs. Carlyle was in high spirits with every- 
thing. ‘And where is the stillness, the eternal sameness 
of the last six years? Echo answers, at Craigenputtock. 
There let them “ dwell with Melancholy” and old Nancy Mac- 
queen ; for this stirring life is more to my mind, and has be- 
sides a beneficial effect on my bowels’; and she describes, in 
a most charming letter, the place and its surroundings, George 
Kennie appears for a moment on the scene. ‘ Bess, did I feel 
awkward? To be sure I did, and looked awkward, for I was 
within an ace of fainting, and he looked like one of his own 
marbles’; but after all she can laugh it off, and she goes on 
here and again to give the brightest accounts of things. There 
are only a few letters after the change to London was once 
fairly made, but they all tend to show that Mrs. Carlyle led a 
life very much to her liking, and was as happy as her health per- 
mitted. The references to Mr. Carlyle are continual, and they 
are all pleasant up to the last letter, which is dated little more 
than a month before the writer’s death. 

A word as to the letters of Carlyle here given. None is im- 
portant either from what it says or how it says it. But one 
finds it a little comic once and again to see the writer making 
up sentences in German of the most Ollendorfian description, 
and blundering fearfully in his grammar : as Mr. Ritchie is 
always most careful to point out in those mercilessly complete 
foot-notes of his. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


French and English: A Comparison. By PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON. London: Macmillan. 


French and English is the work of a graceful and accom- 
plished writer who has considerable powers of observation and 
is scrupulously anxious to be just. A man of varied culture and 
manifold interests, he can discourse admirably on rivers and 
boats and country life; he can deliver himself agreeably on 
books, on pictures, and the manners and industries of men. 
He has lived a great deal in France, associating now with 
peasants and workmen and now with writers and artists and 
men of rank: while there is much in the French charac- 
ter with which he is instinctively in the very strongest 
sympathy, he has done his utmost to hold the balance fairly 
between the two naticns. His essay in comparative criticism 
is instructive and entertaining, and yet you close the book 
with a somewhat puzzling impression akin to that  pro- 
duced by reading Mr. Hamerton’s /nte/lectual Life: the im- 
pression of having been carried smoothly and pleasantly 
along, but of finding at the end that you have gained less 
than you somehow expected you would during the course of 
the journey. There has been nothing to jar on you; but 
there has been nothing to move you strongly ; your memory 
has not been enriched with a single novel and luminous idea 
or a racy and adhering phrase. The writer is elegant, but 
hardly ever eloquent. He is never exactly voluble, nor 
insipid, nor finicking, nor priggish; but he glides along too 
fluently to cut a deep furrow in new fields of thought ; 
there is a tinge of dilettantism in his treatment of social 
and political questions; his opinions on these seem too 
delicately poised, too elaborately impartial—they seem based on 
an all-too narrow ledge of cultured, passionless experience. He 
is not sufficiently earnest, practical, downright, to win the 
suffrages of the many ; he is not sufficiently profound in thought 
or exquisite in expression to kindle the enthusiasm of the few. 
No doubt he is moderate in his views. Buta writer may ad- 
vance the most moderate opinions—witness the late Walter 
Bagehot—and yet prove as trenchant, stimulating, and suggestive 
as the most fiery revolutionist or flinty reactionary. In some 
ways Mr. Hamerton is a better writer than Walter Bagehot— 
for one thing, his style is purer and more equably sustained— 
but how remote, colourless, academic, seem his reflections on 
character and politics beside the close-packed thought, so fresh 
and pregnant, so hardily, racily phrased, so warm and ting- 
ling with humanity, even when most incisively dispassionate, 
of Bagehot’s masterly and misappreciated essays. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hamerton’s pure and polished English is a 
thing for which one may well be grateful at a time when prose 
threatens to run either into florid extravagance, or mincing 
preciousness, ‘or sheer vulgarity. His literary criticisms are 
nearly always admirable; and how welcome is the contrast 
between their refinement of thought and of diction and the 
witless flippancy, the snip-snap twaddle, the commonplace 
vainly striving to sputter into epigram of such a thing as Odzter 
Dicta. 

Mr. Hamerton, who, as has been said, is scrupulously anxious 
to be just, states his facts fully and fairly ; but the conclusions 
which he draws from them are not always unimpeachable. 
There is, indeed, little from which one can dissent in the 
strictures which he passes on his countrymen. He is a very 
sound judge of their merits and their failings. But he takes (no 
doubt unwittingly) an unduly favourable view of the condition 
and prospects of France: a view which seems strangely 
inconsistent with the facts he himself sets forth. Keeping 
rigidly to Mr. Hamerton’s own statements, a writer could frame 
a terribly dark forecast of the country’s future. In France a 
new generation is growing up under no sufficient moral control, 
through the relaxing of religious authority. There is no rever- 
ence for any individual or any institution. Mr. Hamerton once 
remarked to a Frenchman that sons no longer treated their 
parents with deference. ‘ How,’ was the reply, ‘can we expect 
them, when we have set them on every possible occasion the ex- 
ample of a want of reverence towards the beliefs and institutions 
of our fathers ?’ The old faith in the Classics, ‘the last surviv- 
ing religion in intellectual France,’ is disappearing with astonish- 
ing rapidity. One result of the new system of education has been 
to wean away men from a healthy rural life, thereby sharpening 
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the fierce struggle in the over-crowded towns. Another result has 
been to add enormously to the numbers of the bourgeois class. 
In other words, instead of producing gentlemen and scholars, 
the new machinery is steadily turning out a swarm of priggish 
smatterers, and a great class of young men is growing up 
under the sweet influences of the ‘practical educator’ who 
has thrown literature overboard, nourishing his youths sub- 
lime on (say) the fairy tales of Lesseps and the long results 
of Eiffel. For science alone yields ‘useful results... To a 
generation ‘usefully educated,’ Mr. Hamerton truly observes, 
‘Europe will be like a new continent destitute of memories 
and associations, a region where there are mines to be worked 
and railways to be made’ Alas! the forecast does not apply 
solely to the sons of France. What is even of gloomier 
import, Mr. Hamerton thinks—and thinks rightly—that unless 
some means be found for arresting the physical decline caused 
by industrialism in England and in France, the end will be the 
ruin of both peoples. Meanwhile the French idle class is steadily 
increasing, while the extreme spirit of thrift prevents popula- 
tion from increasing along with riches. The growing love of 
wealth and luxury has enfeebled the warlike temper of the 
nation, and ‘as the wealth of France continually increases, and 
her defenders do not increase with it, she becomes every 
day a more tempting prize for an enemy.’ The present form 
of government is unfavourable to a vigorous policy of any 
kind, as may be seen by the ephemeral Cabinets in which 
‘mediocrity and obscurity appear to be positive recommenda- 
tions.’ Nevertheless, Mr. Hamerton believes that this govern- 
ment-by-nobodies, assorted on the principle of the kaleido- 
scope, suits the French temper better than any other that 
modern ingenuity can devise. It may be so. But are not 
these bitter words to fall from the lips of a friend of France ? 

Mr. Hamerton has some very good remarks on the ignorance 
which Frenchmen and Englishmen display of each other’s 
literature. But is he sure that he is speaking with absolute 
accuracy when he declares that there is not one Englishman, 
save Swinburne, who, in reading a French poem, knows good 
technical workmanship when he sees it? The statement, 
however, though it may seem to some, perhaps, to demand 
qualification, is a cautious, nay a timid one compared to the 
appalling proclamation that of all men born he who has ‘the 
best equipment for a literary influence upon his countrymen’ is 
‘Mr John Morley’—in whom we are bidden recognise ‘the 
Englishman vf the future’—a statement at which the mind 
reels. But before we can be sure that it is true we must 
(mercifully) be sure that Mr. Hamerton is the critic of the 
present. Now as to that there are still some doubts ; and 
while these doubts endure there may still be hope for the future 
of our race. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Marooned. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. London: Macmillan. 
A Chronicle of Two Months. London: Bentley. 
A Blue Grass Thoroughbred. By TOM JOHNSON. London: 
Drane. 
Tales of To-day. By GEORGE R. Sims. London: Chatto. 
Nouvelles. Par PAUL CHALON. Paris: Lemerre. 


To attempt to compete with such fascinating romance as Fou/ 
Play (why are no such parodies as Chikken Hazzard written 
now‘) was surely not Mr. Clark Russell’s aim when he began 
Marooned. But, albeit the new story is only another variation 
on Mr. Russell’s old theme of the Young Lady Passenger 
and the Sentimental Mate, the comparison is inevitable ; for 
though in /arooned there is infinitely less of moving incident, 
of curious plot, and of taking situation, both books turn on 
the isolation of a pair of human beings (of opposite sexes) 
on an uninhabited island; in both cases the young lady 
is engaged to be married to another man, and in both cases 
she prefers her fellow exile. Still, though anticipated by 
Messrs. Reade and Boucicault in the major part of his plot, Mr. 
Clark Russell has succeeded in producing a book which is not 
without a certain freshness. It is redolent of the sea—in this 
it is the work of an expert ; only one often wishes that he had 
never written for Zhe Daily /elegraph and knew not quite so 
much, or cared a good deal less about, ‘sparkling stagnation,’ 
‘melancholy pictures of froth and warring waters,’ ‘ weltering 
liquid blackness’ or ‘ the silent sea sparkling with the tingling 
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glitter of new tin under the soaring luminary.’ The sea does 
change its aspect very frequently ; but that is no reason why a 
man should rack his brains to find a new string of adjectives 
—a new eczema of picturesqueness, so to speak—for every 
page of his book. His readers get very tired of the stag. 
nant tin and all the rest of it, long before the end of 
his third volume ; and of course they will skip him wildly, 
blindly, and desperately. But there is one incident in 
Marooned which is worthy of unstinted praise, both for 
its conception and treatment. Paul and Virginia (it is horribly 
depressing to find Paul so bent on keeping up the Mate and Lady 
Passenger fiction as to perpetually address Virginia as ‘ Miss 
Grant’), after a series of dangers and horrors, at length get 
safely to their island. It is night, and Virginia, whose real 
name is Aurelia, is asleep in a hammock slung from trees; 
while Paul (otherwise Musgrave) lies on the shingle at her feet, 
wrapped in topcoats, rugs, and other sensible and _ suitable 
substitutes for sheets and blankets; the sea is not behaving 
more like tin than usual; when suddenly at midnight a bell 
rings out loud and clear from the thickest of the little wood in 
the middle of the island--rings first slow, then quicker in a 
lively peal, and then in a dying fall. Naturally Paul and 
Virginia are startled,and Paul fires a pistol ; but nothing happens. 
They find the bell next day—an old ship’s bell—on a stanchion 
in the wood ; but there are no signs of humanity. Next night 
the same thing happens, and there is more pistol-firing ; and 
after that the bell is taken down by Paul and concealed in the 
ready-made subterranean house (a pirate’s lair in reduced cir- 
cumstances) which is provided by the considerate author for 
the accommodation of Miss Grant. The mystery is explained ; 
but the whole thing is so well fuund and so well done as to be 
far above the level of the rest of the book. 

A Chronicle of Two Months is by way of being a good story. 
It means excellent well, but its intention is well-nigh barren of 
result. A Mrs. Markenfield gives forth an ‘innocent advertise- 
ment for a secluded country retreat, with a quiet family, for a 
couple of months or so,’ and presently finds herself ‘in the midst 
of extraordinary people’ in a dark and sequestered abode named 
‘The Owlery.’ This Owlery is labyrinthine both above ground 
and below, and contains a miser with his family and his secrets: 
in particular, a couple of tall sons (severally black and white as 
to morals), a slip of a young woman (who appears to be merely 
housekeeper, but eventually proves to be wife, to the miser), and 
a treasure hid deep in the bowels of the house. There is nothing 
novel about these elements, yet, taken at proper strength and 
temperature and well shaken up, they might have made a rous- 
ing mixture. As it is,the result is insipid. The villainous son, 
though he is ‘magnetic,’ and though he frequently makes his 
wife ‘as drunk as a Scotchman’ merely for the fun of the 
thing, is not convincing in his villainy; and the good son, 
though ‘taciturn as a policeman,’ and gifted with ‘a peculiarly 
finished bow’ and a ‘ fine wit,’ is not even distinct enough to be 
called a shadow: he is merely a vapour with a name. He 
represents Love to the autobiographic Mrs. Markenfield, and 
serves to pay judicious compliments to ‘a masterpiece of 
Nature’: by which, says the simple chronicler, ‘I fancy, and 
think still, on cool reflection, what struck me at the time—he 
meant my nose.’ 

There is enough matter in A Blue Grass Thoroughbred for 
a round hundred Henry Jameses and some scores of W. D. 
Howellses. The race with which it opens would be enough 
of itself for a Harper novelette, and the brace of all-too 
savoury matrimonial intrigues which follow would keep Mr. 
Edgar Saltus in jargon for many hundreds of pages. Add to 
this that there are two attempts at murder, one murder pulled 
off, a complicated railway gamble, and a case of bigamy and 
blackmail, and it will be seen that here at last is an American 
novel not based upon contempt of incident. The Blue Grass 
Thoroughbred (he is not a horse but a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky) is the only reasonably pleasant character in it ; for his 
betrothed is violent and unfilial, his chief friend is a wretch who 
has to be bullied into marrying a victim, and the rest of the 
crowd are (to put it mildly) ‘des gens ne pas inviter.’ Obviously 
Mr. Johnson’s weak point is morals. His style is very readable, 
and his diction not unpleasantly American (he is plainly 4 
Southerner) ; but his experience (let us call it) is indisputable. 
The success of his tertiary heroine, who gets a husband by the 
most complicated and manifold mendacity, is far too like real 
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life to be comfortable ; but the people of both sexes who get 
mixed up with their neighbours’ wives and husbands are as far 
wrong on the other side. They are not like real life. At least 
we hope not. 

Time-Killers would be a better name for Mr. Sims’s new 
batch of novelettes than Zales of Jo-day. They are all very 
short, very slight, very obvious in sentiment and humour, very 
pleasantly written, very easy to read, and very easy to forget ; 
and they make up a volume which should be welcome to such 
as are in the habit of going short distances by rail. The 
last, ‘The Prison Baby,’ is an attempt at something higher 
than seems to be the aim of its companions. For it tells ofa 
sweet young creature who has the misfortune to have a ticket-of- 
leave man for a parent, who saves her husband from shame by 
very foolishly deserting him, and who goes to live with the 
miserable author of her being. With him she presently stands 
in the dock, accused of being his accomplice in a daring jewel 
robbery; and in the end she dies in prison before her husband 
(who has divorced her) learns what she is; but she leaves 
a baby, and the finding of that baby by its father is Simsy 
enough for the Simsiest of Mr. Sims’s millions of fervents. 

The late Paul Chalon wrote in a style which is unfortunately 
not common in modern French literature, and this collection of 
his nouvelles is very welcome. The charming little sketches 
of which it is made up range from the idyllicism of des 
Violettes to the sombre tragedy /es Deux Gendarmes. Short 
as it is, the first-named, the story of the happy ending of a 
mariage de convenance, is still the gem of the set. The folly 
and fantasy of Zz Bidou and de Puits de Nadalou stamp them 
as indubitably the work of a southerner, while /e fuzf and 
Pauré J anetare couched in a vein of true pathos. The poorest 
piece is /e Kemords de Monsieur Glaude, which is overcast by 
the cold shade of politics. Stories of the Coup d’Etat are 
becoming to us even as the American Civil War to the reader 
of Harper's. But nothing can detract from the charm of 
Chalon’s language and his remarkable powers of picturesque 
description. 


POLYBIUS IN ENGLISH. 


The Histories of Polybius. Translated from the Text of F. 
HULTSCH. By EVELYN S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. London: 
Macmillan. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation of Polybius, though not by any 
means the first appearance of the historian in English garb, is 
the first English version which aims at and accomplishes com- 
pleteness. The direct and straightforward style of the narra- 
tive and the shrewd and practical character of Polybius’ political 
reflections have not unnaturally attracted many English minds, 
among others that of Raleigh who Englished the Jercenary 
War ; and the value of the A/éstortes, as being far above that 
of a mere record of events, was evidently appreciated by the 
earliest English translator (in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), wher: he embellished his title-page by describing the 
Histories ag a ‘rich and goodly work, conteining holsome coun- 
sels and wonderful devices against the inconstances of fickle 
Fortune. The modern spirit in which Polybius made his in- 
quiries and recorded his results is not a more distinguish- 
ing characteristic of his work than the scrupulous care 
with which he collected information and probed the accuracy 
of authorities which most authors were content to follow un- 
questioningly. Writing a history of his own times, he made it 
his business to make personal acquaintance with the men 
who played the leading parts, with the scenes in which they 
played thern, and with the political systems under which 
they lived. Himself at once a man of action, of taste, and 
of affairs, he despised nothing so much as the arm-chair his- 
torian, and undoubtedly his peculiar charm for modern minds 
springs mainly from the circumstance that the Histories 
are the work not of a student only, nor of a mere philo- 
sopher, but of a man who was himself intimately acquainted 
with the behind-the-scenes of the political life of his time, 
and who besides being well-informed was gifted with uncommon 
insight into the play of political forces. It was Polybius the 
man of affairs, who with tact and firmness bore the brunt of 
the long struggle with Callicrates in the Achzan League be- 
fore it finally drifted into hopeless hostilities with Rome, and 
who afterwards had the chief credit of the resettlement of the 
Peloponnese ; it was Polybius the man of taste who pleaded 
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successfully for the immunity of objects of art which would 
else have been destroyed or been looted by the Roman sol- 
diers at the sack of Corinth ; finally, it was Polybius the 
man of action who, while tutoring in his exile the sons of 
‘Emilius Paulus, shared the active exercises of his pupils 
as well as their |studies, and laid low many a bristly wild- 
boar in Laurentum. ‘There is at least one passage in which he 
recurs to his favourite sport—a geographical fragment where he 
describes sword-fish fishing at the Scyllaan rock, and likens 
the rush of the sword-fish to the charge of a wild-boar. Poly- 
bius must have made a model tutor toa couple of young Roman 
gentlemen, and for much the same reasons he makes an ex- 
cellent historian ; for while he was teaching his pupils he was 
instructing himself in the politics of Rome, in the constitution 
of her army, and in the political views and objects of her states- 
men. He seems to have practised a rule which the poet of a 
later age has formulated : ‘Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly 
teche.’ 

His were stirring times, and no historical student can afford 
to neglect the successive formations and failures of the Greek 
Confederacies which played so important a part inthem. The 
Histories are the most complete, the most trustworthy—in some 
particulars, the only extant—authority for the period to which 
they relate; and Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation therefore is a 
not unimportant contribution to the library of the English- 
speaking political student. The history of the Greek Con- 
federacies throws more light than perhaps any other historical 
instance on the weakness of the Federal Bond ; because, while 
everything in the circumstances of the party cities rendered 
cohesion and combined effort natural and desirable—nay, in- 
dispensable—the union never did in point of fact prove strong 
enough to stand the strain which the necessity for persever- 
ance in united action put upon it. In the case of these con- 
federacies the strength of the Federal Bond was really tested, 
and it was found wanting. Arising out of such trivial causes 
as local jealousy, the dislike or fear of one member for another 
constantly led to appeals by individual members—secret, per- 
haps, and informal, but none the less fatal—to foreign powers or 
to other cities outside the union for present aid or future support. 
In other words, the distinct political entity (or—in the phrase 
of modern controversy —the separate nationality) of each con- 
federate proved incompatible with the imperial interests of the 
federal community. It is well from the historian’s point of view 
that Mr. Shuckburgh has made no attempt at reproducing the 
idiom of Polybius’ Greek, which is sufficiently forbidding to 
repel all but ardent historians and curious scholars. Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s English is at once straightforward and well- 
turned ; and though it does not follow the Greek forms, nor 
even occasionally the periods of its original, it none the less is, 
in the circumstances, eminently deserving of the praise due to 
a faithful translation. As a commentary the classical scholar 
will find it invaluable. The ‘introduction—biographical and 
historical—is well done and concise, while no pains seem to 
have been spared on the index. 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Travels in France by Arthur Young, during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. With an Introduction, Biographical 
Sketch, and Notes, by M. BETHAM-EDWARDs. London : 
Bell. 


It was right that the centenary of the French Revolution 
should not be allowed to pass without a new edition of Arthur 
Young’s 7ravels in France. A re-issue of a book so scarce 
and so well worth reading, enriched with such an introduction 
as Miss Betham-Edwards supplies, would have been welcome at 
any time ; but it was better that it should come at a time when 
people turn naturally to this unique historical document. Young 
travelled in France in the year of the Revolution, and in the 
two preceding years ; and he went expressly for the purpose of 
observing and noting the state of the people and the country 
under the old order of things before it passed away. He was 
a not unpractised observer: he had already made himself a 
name by his tours through England and Ireland. The state of 
agriculture was his main interest ; he had a European reputation 
as an agricultural reformer, though he tried too many experi- 
ments to make his own farming pay; but he had a keen eye 
for many things besides crops and roads and tillage, and he 
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had exceptional opportunities of studying the state of French 
society in all ranks. Thus his book of travels is a sketch 
of a country at a most interesting moment, and a sketch of ex- 
ceptional breadth and vivacity, so varied in its details that 
Dickens, Carlyle, and Mr. John Morley have all been indebted 
to the Suffolk farmer. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’s edition adds sensibly to the value of 
the original. Besides giving notes which identify the travel- 
ler’s places by their present names, and a sketch of the present 
condition of the districts visited—no mere second-hand com- 
pilation, but the result of her own travels and studies over the 
same ground— Miss Edwards has been able, with help of family 
papers, to give a much more complete account of the famous 
Suffolk farmer himself than has hitherto been published. A man 
who made as many as 3000 experiments on one farm had some 
right to call himself a farmer ; but Arthur Young was not the 
man of oxen and turnips that the word ordinarily suggests. He 
belonged by birth, breeding, and fortune to the squirearchy. 
The fortune he soon got through with one ‘ devouring wolf’ of 
a farm after another, but through all his experiments and 
failures, and theories and observations, he seems to have 
carried a most attractive personality. Macaulay, if we mis- 
take not, does not mention him among the many distinguished 
men who paid their homage to the author of Evelina, but 
few of them were greater favourites with Fanny Burney than 
‘that lively, charming, spirited Mr. Young.’ He was a rela- 
tion of hers by marriage, his wife being the sister of her step- 
mother. He is described as a very handsome man and a great 
talker on all sorts of subjects—music, poetry, and the drama, 
as well as innumerable projects for the improvement of hus- 
bandry. It would appear from Miss Burney’s diary that she 
greatly admired her ‘uncle,’ as she called him, and may even 
have carried on a little flirtation with him, an amusement to 
which the sprightly authoress of Eve/ina was not more dis- 
inclined than others. He appears in her girlish diary as a 
very gallant gentleman of twenty-nine, foppishly dressed in 
light blue embroidered with silver : ‘all airs and affectation,’ 
though Miss Burney, knowing his solid qualities, thinks all this 
was put on to show his versatility. At one time he talks a deal 
of nonsense to her, that ‘put her out of all patience,’ she re- 
cords, ‘ which said virtue I have not yet recovered sufficiently 
to recount any more of our conversation, charming as it was.’ 
At another time, some three years later, she had ‘a very long 
and very strange conversation’ with him about his domestic 
unhappiness. She did not admire her aunt as much as her 
uncle : ‘I wonder how he could ever marry her,’ she wrote, 
and he seems to have told her that he would not have done 
so if he had had to do it over again. Unhappy at home, 
burdened with a wife to whom his unsuccessful experiments 
appeared foolishness, and who had no sympathy with his 
public spirit in travelling and writing indefatigably for the 
good of agriculture—seeing in all this, probably, only a form 
of selfish enjoyment—Arthur Young was a conspicuous figure 
in society, often in London in the Burney circle, ‘caressed and 
assisted almost universally’ in his various tours, and at an early 
age famous enough to have his farms visited and inspected by 
statesmen and agriculturists from all parts of Europe. His 
energy in writing as well as in observing and experimenting 
was prodigious. 

Young was at the height of his reputation when he visited 
France, and had several acquaintances among the French 
nobility and men of science, and the same lively manners which 
had charmed Miss Burney made him a favourite wherever he 
went. But much as he enjoyed French society, he did not 
linger long in Paris, but spent the summer and autumn months 
of 1787 in traversing on horseback the south-western depart- 
ments. Next year he ‘did’ Brittany and Normandy: and the 
misery and discontent that he saw there made him hurry back 
to study the eastern half of the kingdom in 1789, convinced that 
he must make haste if he was to complete his survey of French 
agriculture under the ancien régime. He was in Paris through- 
out the eventful month of June. He attended the meetings 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture and discussed scientific 
methods of rearing potatoes and turnips. It is curious how in 
the most turbulent times people who are not actively engaged 
in political strife go on with their ordinary business with as 
much zest as if there were nothing particular in the air. Mr. 
Young, the genial English stranger, doubtless found plenty of 
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persons among the exalted men of science to laugh at his 
little joke—-‘ What a sad thing it is for philosophical husband- 
men that God Almighty created such a thing as couch (¢riticum 
repens). But he found means and time also to be pre- 
sent at several of the sittings of the States-General, and 
heard Mirabeau speak in that memorable debate which 
ended in the declaration of the National Assembly. He 
left Paris just after that self-constituted body had been forcibly 
prorogued by the King. Not, however, to return to England : 
in spite of the alarming signs of the times, he proceeded with 
cool courage to carry out his programme, and actually com- 
pleted his agricultural and social survey of France amidst all 
the distraction and tumult of the Revolution. As he journeyed 
on in the gig with which he had provided himself he heard from 
time to time of the growing confusion in the capital. He was 
at Metz on the 14th of July, saw in the newspapers there the 
report of the concentration of troops and the consequent rise in 
the price of bread, and concluded that an outbreak of the 
populace could not long be delayed ; but the great news of the 
fall of the Bastille did not overtake him till he reached Stras- 
burg. He was an eye-witness there, along with the paralysed 
Militia, of the sacking and looting of the Hétel de Ville. Still 
he did not quit the scene of his observations, but held on his 
way southward. At Belfort he encountered traces of more 
rioting, and crossed the track of M. Necker on his way back to 
the capital. At Il’Isle-sur-le-Doubs he got into some trouble 
himself. A mob challenged him because he did not wear the 
cockade of the Tiers Etat. He tried joking at first : ‘Suppose 
I am a Seigneur, what then, my friends?’ ‘Be hanged,’ they 
replied, ‘ for that is most likely what you deserve.’ He said he 
was an Englishman, which they doubted ; then he bought a 
cockade, but it was very loosely fixed and the wind blew it away ; 
finally, matters becoming serious, he made them a speech on 
the English method of taxation, encouraged them to hope for 
something of the same kind, and was let off with ‘a bit of a 
huzza.’ Thereafter he attached a cockade firmly to his hat, and 
travelled on without further molestation. What chiefly struck 
him as he went on was the absence of newspapers even in 
towns of considerable pretensions, and the harm that was done 
by the lack of authentic information and the spread of disturb- 
ing and exaggerated rumours. He remarks that it would have 
been worth the while ‘of the Royalist party to circulate news- 
papers, even if they had told nothing but the truth; for the 
most absurd rumours were prevalent as to the dreadful designs 
of the Queen and her partisans. This, however, was but a small 
instance of the want of foresight and sound policy among the 
Royalists. As he continued to hear of the flight of the nobility 
from Paris and the sacking of chateaux throughout the country, 
he was filled with disgust at the want of spirit and anything like 
organisation among the higher classes. He was astonished 
also to find how little at the fables @héte where he dined the 
conversation turned upon public affairs. All the time he pur- 
sued his own researches. At Moulins it was his inquiries about 
estates and farming, not the disturbed state of French politics, 
that drove Maria and the poplar out of his head, and left him no 
time to visit the fombeau de Montmorencit. He was at Paris 
again in January, and did not reach his Suffolk home till the 
30th of that month, 1790. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Gladstone and English Politics (London: Fawcett), by 
George Brooks, is primarily intended to be a Unionist hand- 
book, and is capitally adapted for that purpose. It is divided 
into two parts, treating of the periods 1880-85 and 1885-89 re- 
spectively—and in both the late Liberal candidate for Durham 
has much that is important to say. Premising ‘that the extra- 
ordinary supremacy of Mr. Gladstone is the central fact in this 
history,’ he presents a study of the character of that politician 
which would be strange reading to his followers did they pay 
the least attention to anything which tells against their leader. 
It would be well for Unionist Associations to do everything in 
their power to circulate this volume amongst the people, as it 
has the enormous advantage of giving chapter and verse in the 
Book of Gladstonism for statements advanced in regard to the 
leader of that party—who is thus virtually condemned out of 
his own mouth. The cheap price of the publication ought to 
make these organisations all the more willing to undertake this 
comparatively easy task. 
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Cancer and its Complications. By Charles Egerton Jen- 
nings, F.R.C.S. Eng. (London : Balliere, Tindal and Cox.) It 
has been said that at forty a man is either a fool or a physician. 
If, however, a layman wants to be happy, he should not even 
at fifty read surgical books, and, above all, let him studiously 
neglect to cultivate the literature of cancer. When the lay press 
of Europe reeked with lamentable details of the sick-room and 
of the dissecting-table, public taste was whetted for horrors 
which could serve no good end. The less we laymen know of 
the miseries which fate may have in store for us the better for 
both our bodily and mental health. For the surgeon it is quite 
different. Disease is his enemy, and the hospital and sick- 
room constitute his battle-field. This little work may interest 
him as a fairly clear, though certainly very brief and thin, 
account of one of the chief scourges of the human race. Cancer, 
with its crab-like tenacity of hold and keenness of claw, has 
attained the bad eminence of being the very type of incurable 
disease. Cure it you cannot; kill it you may as you eradicate 
a poison weed by cutting wide of its roots, and yet generally the 
roots beat the knife. Mr. Jennings sounds a little hopeful note 
in pressing on us his thesis that cancer is a local disease, 
and that complete extirpation in its early stages may be con- 
sidered curative. But he is young, and the young are hopeful ; 
and he believes in Chian turpentine as a specific in some 
cases ; and twenty years hence he will be less hopeful and less 
believing. 

Murrays Handbook to Central Italy (London: Murray) 
has now reached an eleventh edition, which is surely the best 
recommendation it can possess. The latest issue has been 
carefully revised, all the details being broughtfup to date. We 
have also received Wives and Daughters (London: Smith, 
Elder and Co.), which forms the first volume of a pocket 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s works, and which is clearly printed, 
neatly bound, and remarkably cheap; an excellent sixpenny 
edition of Westward Ho / (London: Macmillan), by Charles 
Kingsley ; a new edition, being the second, of 7reasure Book of 
Consolation (London : Unwin), compiled by Benjamin Orme ; 
and a new edition, being the fourth, of Alexander Balfour: 
A Memoir (London : Nisbet), by R. H. Lundie. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In Zhe Contemporary, in an article on the vexed question 
of educational missions, Principal Millar of Madras replies and 
is polemical. However differing doctors of divinity may con- 
clude on this matter, there can be no doubt that most of the 
opponents of educational missions exist among them that refuse 
subscriptions. Principal Millar ought to know better than to 
misuse the word ‘publicist’ after the fashion of the penny-a- 
liner, for whom the good old name of journalist is common- 
place. <A publicist, as a Principal (even of Madras) ought to 
know, is an international jurist, not a man who writes leading 
articles. Mr. James Runciman has an impassioned article 
on drink which is worth reading: with a salt-cellar handy. 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s abstract of Mr. Aitken’s Life of Steele 
will enable lazy people to imagine that they don’t require 
to read that excellent work, full crammed with new facts as 
it 1s. 

In The Law Quarterly is a review (by Mr. Ilbert) of the 
various efforts which have been made since 1834, when the 
first Indian Law Commission was appointed to reduce the laws 
in force throughout British India to a complete and definite 
system. Codification in India, so far as it has proceeded, has 
been accomplished with marked success—-a result largely due 
to the labours of such men as Mr. Whitley Stokes ; but Mr. 
[Ibert is certainly right when he says that the time for codi- 
fying the native law is not yet. Sir Frederick Pollock criticises 
the recent decision in Derry v. Peck in the House of Lords ad- 
versely, and deplores the result as detrimental to commercial 
morality. 

If variety were all that is wanted in a magazine, then this 
month’s Ceztury would be a number of unusual excellence. 
But the letterpress is humdrum and the pictures below par. 
A paper on Moliére and Shakespeare, by M. Coquelin, pro- 
mises much but disappoints more ; and Mr. Walter Camp’s 
description of base-ball does not fire the reader with enthusiasm, 
flora game half-cricket, half-rounders. Of three educational 
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papers, two are devoted to the movement in favour of including 
manual training and practical instruction in the courses both of 
teachers’ colleges and ordinary schools ; the argument is sound, 
but it is unguardedly propounded, and there is the usual tend- 
ency to make an extravagant estimate of the results to be 
expected from school-work, and to minimise the amount of 
time and trouble required to obtain solid results. The other 
paper, on the same lines somewhat, is full of the usual demo- 
cratic high-falutin’. The stuff about the war is inevitably pre- 
sent. Mr. Joseph Thomson contributesan abridgedaccount of his 
journey through Masai-land to Scribner's, and Mr. W. Hole 
supplies a dimly intelligible illustration for the last instalment 
of The Master of Ballantrae. Two articles on ‘Electricity in 
War’ are devoted to describing the innumerable uses to which 
the force is put on sea and land in assisting warlike operations, 
and (incidentally) to glorifying the United States as the pioneer 
in this as in every other branch of applied electrical science. 
There is also a fairly-cooked hash of the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini, by E. J. Lowell; but perhaps the most 
interesting thing in the number is the paper on certain 
‘ruralities, from which we learn that rural depopulation is not 
a complaint peculiar to these landlord-ridden islands, but is 
being made with even greater reason in New England. The 
analogy between the old country and the new is very striking, 
and is carried much further (by the writer) than the mere 
determination of population townwards. The paper is neatly 
written, as well as interesting. 

In Murray Mr. Acworth’s article on ‘The Railways of Scot- 
land’ is well worth reading and meditating. The services near 
Glasgow and the Clyde receive unstinted praise, while the North 
British gets nearly as much criticism as it deserves, and the half- 
hearted service between Edinburgh and Glasgow is held up to 
derision. It is absurd that—to say but this—there should be 
no late train between these cities. Mr. Acworth’s descriptions 
of the railway stations of the Scottish metropolis should make 
even a North British director blush. Mr. F. Brierley, writing 
with native solemnity about Rabelais, begins by singling out 
Alcofribas, Luther, and Loyola as the three most important 
figures of the sixteenth century, and claims for the first that he 
made not only French literature but the French character. It 
may be true, but to most men Hugo’s criticism—‘ Rabelais que 
nul ne comprit —will continue in great part true. Zemple 
Bar gives a brief and bright (in the American sense) bio- 
graphy of Madame Récamier. So many people talk of this 
Queen of Beauty who know hardly the outlines of her life that 
it is to be hoped it will be largely read. ‘George Cruikshank ’— 
whose whole art is only aversion from beauty—is presented in 
the new and interesting character of a virtuoso, one ‘ thoroughly 
insympathy with his fellow-creatures as conceivers and makers 
of beautiful things.’ In Se/gravia is a diamond story called ‘A 
Mummy’s Bequest,’ which is both amusing and thrilling. The 
diamond, worth £15,000, is found in the cranium of a mummi- 
fied Kaffir, whose head has been used by a mouse as a nest. 
The English Illustrated makes a new start with spirit and 
judgment, and presents us with some fine sonorous verse by 
Mr. Swinburne, a romantic yet readable note on Wagner at 
Bayreuth by the esteemed author of Cashel Byron's Profession, 
stuff by Mrs. Molesworth and others, and the opening chapters 
of a ‘renovated’ romance by Lord Lytton. 

The Antiguary contains many articles of archzological inter- 
est, notably one by William Brailsford on ‘ Ludlow Castle and 
the Scene of Milton’s Comus, and another by W. Carew Hazlitt 
on ‘Gleanings from Recent Book-Sales.’ Zhe Bookworm assigns 
the leading position to an altogether inadequate notice of John 
Hill Burton, and publishes an interesting album scrap on novels 
by De Quincey. All the children’s periodicals are excellent ; 
St. Nicholas being full of attractive pictures and amusing letter- 
press ; while Harper's Young People and the Boy’s and Girl's 
Own Papers have also much to commend them. We have also 
received J/acmillan’s, The Gentleman’s, Time, The Argosy, The 
Scottish Geographical, The Highland Monthly ; Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, which has several good papers on domestic economy; 
The Sun, which opens with a new story by George MacDonald; 
The Leisure Hour, with some interesting natural history 
sketches written by Charles Dixon and illustrated by Charles 
Whymper ; Zhe Sunday at Home, which has a pretty frontis- 
piece and an excellent article by Professor Blaikie ; and Zhe 
Ruskin Reading Guild F ournal. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIon. 

A Hardy Norseman. By Edna Lyall. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

Alderdene. By Major Norris Paul. London: Methuen. 1 vol. 

A Reputed Changeling. By C. M. Yonge. London: Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 

Rlown to Bits. By R. M. Ballantyne. London: Nisbet. 1 vol. 

Colonel Russel?’s Baby. By E. D. Adams. London: Smith 
and Innes. 1 vol. 

In Days of Adversity. By Reginald Lucas. London: 
Hatchards. 1 vol. 

Laurel Crowns. By Emma Marshall. London: Nisbet. 1 vol. 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. London: Hatchards. 
1 vol. 

Of High Descent. By G. Manville Fenn. London : Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

Personally Conducted. By F. R. Stockton. London : Samp- 
son Low. 1 vol. 

Prince Vance. By E. Putnam and A. Bates. London: Smith 
and Innes. 1 vol. 

Randall Trevor. By H. P. Earl. London: Sampson Low. 
2 vols. 

Reminiscences of a Boyhood. By ‘An Old Hand. London : 
Sampson Low. 1 vol. 

The Day Will Come. By Miss Braddon. London: Simpkin. 
3 vols. 

The Devils Whisper. By the Author of Police-Sergeant C 21. 
London: Scott. 1 vol. 

The House of Surprises. By L. T. Meade. London: 
Hatchards. 1 vol. 

The Makers of Mulling, and Other Tales. By C. R. Coleridge. 
London : Smith and Innes. 1 vol. 

Wild and Weird. By Sir Gilbert Campbell. London: Ward 
Lock and Co. 1 vol. 

VERSE. 

Ballads of the Brave. 

Methuen. 5s. 


Edited by F. Langbridge. London : 


TRAVEL. 


Blacks and Bushrangers. By E. B. Kennedy. London: 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

London to Melbourne. By Marchamp Lonway. London: 
Remington. 

Mount Vesuvius. By Professor Lobley. London: Roper and 
Drowley. 12s. 6d. 

BroGRapPny. 

Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison, By His Children. 
London : Unwin. 

Louisa M. Alcott: her Life, Letters, and Fournals. Edited 
by E. D. Cheney. London: Sampson Low. 

Memorabilia Domestica. Wick: Rae. 

People I have Smiled With. By M. P. Wilder. London: 
Cassell. 

The Life of Richard Steele. By G. A. Aitken. London: 
Isbister. 32s. 

MISCELLANEA. 

A Century of Artists. By W. E. Henley. Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose. 42s. 

A Treatise on Ordinary and Differential Equations. By Pro- 
fessor Johnson. London: Macmillan. 15s. 

Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. Edited by J. T. 
Gilbert. Dublin: Dollard. 21s. 

Carlisle. By R. S. Ferguson. ‘Diocesan Histories’ Series. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
35. 6d. . 

Clerical and Literary Recollections. By the Author of 7hree- 
Cornered Essays. London: Ward and Downey. 

Elements of the Art of War. By Professor Mercur. London : 
Macmillan. 17s. 

Glimpses of Animal Life. By William Jones. London: 
Stock. 

Hydrostatics for Beginners. By ¥. W. Sanderson. London : 
Macmiilan. 4s. 6d. 

Non-Christian Religious Systems. By C. R. Haines. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 2s. 

Spectal Physiology. Wy Professor M‘Kendrick. Glasgow : 
MacLehose. 24s. 

The Attic Theatre. By A. E. Haigh. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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The Cradle of the Aryans. By G. H. Rendall. London: Mac. 
millan. 3s. 

The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By Professor 
Caird. Glasgow: MacLehose. 32s. 

The Witness of the World of Christ. By the Rev. W. A, 
Mathews. London: Nisbet. 1s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 

Bismarck’s politische Briefe aus den Fahren 1849-1589. Berlin : 
Heinitz. 5m. 

Commentar 2. dem Buch Fesaia. Von F. Delitzsch. 4. Aufl, 
Leipzig : Déorffling. 16m. 

Die Methode der letzten franzisischen Bodenbewertung. Von 
O. Kébner. Jena: Fischer. 2m, 

Die Idee und die Stufen des Opferkultes, ein Beitrag zur allgem, 
Religionsgeschichte. Von ¥F. Nitzsch. Kiel: Toeche. 1 m 

Geschichte der wissensch. Erdkunde der Grie en. Von H. 
Berger. 2. Abth. Leipzig: Veit. 4m. 

Handbuch der latein und griech. Synonymik. Von J. H. H., 
Schmidt. Leipzig: Teubner. 12 m. 

How the Wyse Man Thaught his Sone. \ xten herausgeg. 
Von R. Fischer. Leipzig: Deichert. 1 i:. 20 pf. 

Ideale und materielle Lebensanschauung. Von F. Blass. 
Kiel: Toeche. Im. 

Indien und Indien Reitseblatter. ‘“‘on E. Zaeslin. Basel: 
Schwabe. 1 m. 80 pf. 

Le Budget: son histoire et son mécan. ve. Par R. Stourm 
Paris: Guillaumin. 9 fr. 

Les Colonies francaises. Notices illustrées publ. par ordre 
du Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat des Colonies. II. Colonies 
d’Amérique. Paris: Quantin. 3 fr. 50 c. 

On Some fresh-water Ostracoda and Copepoda raised from 
Dried Australian Mud. By G. O. Sars. Christiania: 
Dybwad. 3 kr. 25 6. } 

Plautt Comedie. Ed. Rietschelius. Tomi 3, fasc. 5. 
Menxchmos continens. Leipzig: Teubner. 5 m. 60 pf. 

Receutl de Mémoires philol. presenté da M. Gaston. Paris. Par 
ses €léves Suédois le 9 Aott 1889. Stockholm: Imp. 
Centrale. 9 m. 35 pf. 

Studien sur Aphrodite von Melos. Von C. Haeberlin. Gdttin- 
gen: Dieterich. I m. 

7rentalle Sancti Gregorit. Eine mittelengl. Legende in 2- 


Texten herausgeg. Von A. Kaufmann. Leipzig: Deichert. 


Im. 20 pf. 


“TYPE WRITING OFFICE. 


Qto. page (240 words), 5d.; Fleap. (Legal, 250 words), 7d. 


further terms on app a 


8 YORK BUILDINGS, QUEEN STREET. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
N WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





GIELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 

MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 

AGHTS AT SEA 

OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 

Definition, 1os. 6d. to 66s. 


I 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


ioe LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
~ Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitvTer for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscurrs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, POTA- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





S LL © A & S © A, 
~ COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, LorRIES, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FFAROLA 


' BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 

FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 

¥ ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 
DAVID DICKSON & SON, HaAyMARKET, EDINBURGH, 
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THE CAVENDISH LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS, 


Uniformly bound, in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut, 


price 38. 6d. per volume. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESSAYIST AND CRITIC. 


Selections from his Writings With a Memoir, biographicz al and critical. By 
ALEXANDER IRELAND, auth rof ‘The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion,’ ‘ Memoir of 
Emerson,’ etc. With Steel Portrait. 

‘Mr. Alexander Ireland has done a good deed by arranging a liberal selection 
(five hundred closely, but not obscurely printed pages) from Hazlitt’ S work, and 
prefacing it with some seventy more of biography and criticism. Such a book was 
very much wanted. . . Mr. Ireland has here provided a very excellent selection of 
very excellent work. —Saturday Review. 

‘It would be impossible to speak too highly of the taste and judgment with 
which the selection has been made. One is not surprised to find that the man who 
was qualified fi r his work was able to write the valuable biographical essay which 
serves for introductic It is excellent as a literary essay; it is almost perfect asa 
portraiture and e awed of Hazlitt.’—Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Ireland has ore the best and most characteristic portions of Hazlitt’s 
writings, and some essays that have not previously been published, and he has told 


the odd sti ry of the ye ithor’s life with perfect good taste and that true sympathy 
which will not sacrifice accuracy to admiration.’—Manchester Guardian. 
LEIGH HUNT AS PORT AND ESSA YIST. Being 
» Choicest Passages from his Wi cted thee 1, with a Biographicz 
-wethew uction, by Cakes Kes, “With Steel Por ait. 
‘We pen lict a large cir ulation for this collection of wit, pathos, and poetry, and 
- artily commend it to the notice of those who wish to become familiar with some of 
best literature of the early part of the present century. Intiguary 


TH KE LIFE OF WESLEY, and the Rise and Progress 
of Methodism. By Ronerr Sot rHEY (I oet Laureate). Edited by the Rev. J. A. 
A rkinson, M.A., D.C.L., Vicar of Bolton, “eg Canon of Manchester. With 
Steel Portrait. 
‘A new V lume of the admirable ‘‘ Cavendish Library,” 
Its size 1s So venient, the general get-up of the volume so 
expect a wide we lcome. Record. 


HISTORY OF THE from the Year THE PENINSULA, 
ind in the h of Fra e, from ear 10« » the ear 181 B Maier- 
patio W. - P. Navies, C.B. 6 vols. with No te ay ot Fase, ad < 55 
Maps and Plans. 

EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
From 1641 to 1706. Edited by Wittiam Bray. With Frontispiece and full 
Index. 

HALF- ‘HOURS With THE BEST AUTHORS. 


HARLES Knicut. In 4 vols. with ae Bee 


with notes and preface. 
good, that the issue may 





pieces. Each Vo ume contains extracts from our Great Standard Authors. 
HALF- HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ‘Belected 
and Edited | ry CHARLES H and I ALENTINE. In 4 vols. with Steel 


ins extr: aie te ym our Great Historian 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AMERICAN 


Avuruors. Selected and Edited by CHarut In 4 vols. containin 
in Authors. 


Frontispieces. Each Volume « 


Extracts from celebrated Americ: 


FRED. WARNE & C0., BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


OSes BOOKS AND PERIODICALS PROMPTLY 
Supple d on Mo rate Terms. Large Stock of Selected Modern French 
Novels. German Family Magazines, Italian and Spanish Eooks, Teubner’s and 


Tauchnitz editions of Greek and Latin Classics. 
Catalogues Sree on application. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
rf OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn:from Library circulation a ye at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, contains many important Works Travel, Hist ry, Biography, ‘Theo- 


logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Vo N 


lumes of Magazines; 
ks on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, aad over 1200 Recent Novels. Gratis 
and post free to any 


*.* New Lisprary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Aree dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREE ly, EDINBURGH. 


NEW BO oO Ks S AT 
3). Orr Pu for Cas D PRICE 


} - Cash. 
| MACNIVE & WALLACE 


A SHILLING 136 P . STREET. 
\V ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE StrREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEss and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
7 TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


TODD & CO., \W REA THS, CROSSES, 
Florists AND BOUQUETS 


20 SOUTH 





rallies ss. 











7 MAITLAND S17 REET, 


B Unegualled in Britain. 
EDIN BURG iH, Moderate Prices. Safe Pack Ing. 
l CLARK’S DUPLEX GRAT 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
_.,,MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
_NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (OPPOSITE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW NOVELS. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
MAROONED. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 


‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. Three Vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says: ‘ Marooned” is exceedingly interesting, and Mr. Clark 
Russell has rarely done better work than in this narrative of mutiny, murder, and 
hair-breadth escapes. The life-like character of the story is its greatest charm; and 
more oiten than not it is vividly life-like.’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SANT’ ILARIO. By F. 


Author of ‘With the bay ake 
Isaacs,’ ‘Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,’ etc. 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
The St. James's Gazette says:—‘ As a picture of modern life in Italy ‘“‘ Sant’ 
Ilario” cannot fail to make its mark and add to the author’s reputation.’ 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


A REPUTED ee Char or, Three Seventh 
Years Two Centuries Ago. CHARLO? TE M. YONGE. Two 


ols., Crown 8vo, 12s. 


MARION CRAWFORD, 
‘Greifenstein,’ ‘Paul Patoff,’ ‘ Mr. 
Three Vols., Crown 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1889. 


A Volume with goo pages, with nearly 500 Illustrations, price 8s. 
The Volume contains a complete Novel, ‘Sant’ Ixario,’ by F. Marion 
Crawford, and numerous Short Stories, Poems, and Essays by well-known writers, 
with pictures by leading artists. 


The Saturday Review says:—‘ The new vi lume of the ‘‘ English Illustrated 





aga azine,” an attractive gift-book in its pretty cloth binding ate ale green and gold, 
shows in all respects a constant adherence to the standard of excellence prescribed 
at its birth. A bright a vr varied volume, which is by no means common to 
mawasis li 

The ys :—‘ The volume is an excellent bargain. . . . The letterpress 





. 1 , ee 
is all that can be desired. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price 1s., No. 360, for OCT 
1. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. (C 
2. VERDI'S ‘OTELLO.’ 
3. ARCHIBALD PRENTICE. 
4. A SCHOLASTIC ISLAND. By J. 
5. ENGLISH BIRDS OF PREY. 
6. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters VII.—IX. 
7. CANADA AND THE JESUITS. By Goldwin Smith 


“OBER, contains :— 
mncluded.) 


By R. Dunlop. 
Theodore Bent. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Begins with the OCTOBER Number. Several new changes 
have been introduced, a Prospectus, giving full details, may be 
obtained from any Bookseller. The Magazine is now printed 
on thicker paper, a new and bolder type being used, and the 
letterpress is printed across the page. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d. , contains:- 


. PORTRAIT OF A MAN. After Frans Halls. 
». ON THE SOUTH COAST (To Theodore Watts.) 


burne. 
3. CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By Mrs. Jeune. 
4. CEYLON. By Sir Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G. 
5s. ENGLISH GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
6. THE WHITE AND SILENT NUNS. By Henry W. Lucy. 


By Algernon Charles Swin- 


7. PAMELA. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 

8. FALLEN MAN. By B. Middleton Batchelor. 

9g. THE EMBOSSING OF METALS. By W. A. S. Benson. 
10. RONDEAU. By Walter Crane. 


11. A HOMELESS LOVE. By Violet Fane. 
12. WAGNER IN BAYREUTH. By George Bernard Shaw. 
13. THE RING OF AMASIS. Chaps. I. and II. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 


Lytton 
14. THE LABOURS OF THE XII. MONTHS: OCTOBER. A Design. By Heywood 
Sumner. 
.” Single Numbers, 6d., by post 8d. Yearly Subscription, including 


Double Number, 6s. 0d.; or tf by post, 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


LHRE ERLALT®@ 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 


EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 


Edinburgh, MenziEs AND Co. ; Glasgow, PorTEous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


Agents: 


‘THE RIALTO.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Re views tersely and grap! ical 


Stock, and Produce ML irkets. 





ly all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Discusses freely and fear etl all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


‘THE RIALTO’S’ Soci: bea and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literé ture, and the Stage. 


‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


‘THE RIALTO’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, 1} 


MITCHELL, 


accompanied by Cheques or P.O. ‘Onder, received by Mr. W, 


atthe Offices, 250 GRESHAM Hovsg, OLp BROAD STREET, Lonvon, E.C, 
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es, 


Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’| 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limiten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 








UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 


COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
tor skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. | ) | 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable Norict 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. : 

‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the s« 
irrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 

Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 

Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. 





Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bott les . . . 7d.; 12 oz. bottles ° . 10d. 40 oz. bottle 1.0.5 } ( Gallon . ° ‘ 2s. 
20 ,,  ., 7¢., Imperial Pint . , , : ‘ Ils. 3d. | 80,, - t.e., 4 Gallon , : , ; ‘ 3s. 9d. 
264 ,, _ rit 1 Gallon. ‘ . . ‘ ; ls. 6d. | 160 ,, os 7.¢., I Gallon . ; ° ° ° 78. 


(BOTTLES ANp JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be tak 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfectally relished by children. In Bottles, Is., Is. 9d., 3s 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
Is., Is. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable cot 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s, 1d. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, 500a, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with | 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—15. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, Is. 3, 
» 3S. 6d. 


te 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES: 
EDINBURGH. LEIT . 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 

297 CANON( ; ATE.—Telephone No, 708. 49 LEITH WALK. \ Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. j with No, 504. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores :—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teveruone No. 504. 















Printed for the Proprietors by T. &* A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her. Mebane, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun DovcLas 
at the Scors OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE “SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont J unction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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frysPure 
Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forn, 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. 


eS TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 















SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
ScoTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 











EDINBURGH. Seedsmen 
ESTABLISHED 1812. by 
Special 
| NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. Royal 
INDIARUBBER AND WATERPROOF MANUFACTURERS, To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 








Respectfully Invite Inspection of their LARGE Stock of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WATERPROOF GARMENTS, 
FISHING AND SHOOTING REQUISITES, 
AIR AND WATER CUSHIONS FOR INVALIDS, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, LEGGINGS, KNEECAPS, 
AND ANKLETS, 
INDIARUBBER MATS FOR DOORS AND CARRIAGES. 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





BEST QUALITY AT STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES. 


ERAGE WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 
106 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, onesie ibe. pony ga 


AND 


106 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 























Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
i Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scors OpserveR OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





